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FOREWORD. 


HEN I was given an opportunity of hearing Ratan Devi sing some 
Indian songs, I felt uneasy in my mind. I never could believe it 
possible for an Englishwoman to give us any music that could be 
hailed as Indian. I was almost certain that it was going to be something that 
defies all definitions, and that I was expected to sit listening to some of those con- 
temptible tunes that a foreigner, without the power to discriminate and patience 
to learn, usually picks up in India. 
I remembered the unlucky day in my early boyhood, when I was asked by some 
English ladies to sing. I happened to know a tune of a non-descript kind which 
had the reputation, with us, of being of Italian origin, and I confidently selected 
that one inthe hope of its being readily appreciated by my audience. It produced 
an outburst of merriment, quite unexpected in its irrepressible suddenness, and I 
was emphatically assured that it might be anything but Italian. 
Since then, if asked to sing before Europeans, I boldly took my chance and dealt 
with Indian songs of unexceptionable character. The result used to be less disas- 
trous, but hardly more satisfactory. So I came to the conclusion that mere tunes 
cannot stand by themselves, and unless given with some idea of the musical system 
to which they belong lack al] their lustre and meaning. In recent times the at- 
tention of Europe has been drawr to all branches of Oriental arts, and I have wit- 
nessed the sight of Europeans listening to Indian music with deep interest. But 
all the same, it is always difficult to know if their appreciation is not altogether 
fantastic, and until you hear them sing or play, and thus come into the touch of 
their heart, you cannot realise their true feeling. 
It is a well-known fact that history is prone to repeat its jokes; and while I was 
dreading lest it should again be my turn to be the victim of itssecond perpetration 
of the one I was subjected to years ago, only with slight variations this time, 
Ratan Devi began by singing a few European folk-songs with the piano accom- 
paniment. They were delightful, and I prayed in my mind that she should end 
the evening asshe had begun, with the music familiar to her. But fortunately for 
me, my prayer was not granted. 
Ratan Devi left her piano and sat on the floor, squatting down in Indian fashion, 
and took up the sambura on her lap. After the first few notes my misgivings 
were completely dispelled. The tunes she sang were not of the cheap kind that 
can easily adapt itself to the uninformed taste of any hasty foreign traveller, satis- 
fying his shallow curiosity. They were Behag, Kandra, Malkaus,—sung with 
all their richness of details, depth of modulationsand exquisite feeling. Thetimes 
that she observed were the usual difficult ones in Indian music, the cadence of 
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which is never too obvious or the division of beats too emphatic. Neither tunes 
nor times were the least modified to make them simpler or to suit them to the 
European training of the singer. i 
Though the music was immaculately Indian, yet Ratan Devi’s voice was her 
own, and it could not possibly be mistaken for that of any Indian wstad. In our 
country the execution of a song is considered to be of minor importance. India 
goes to the extreme of almost holding with contempt any finesse in singing, and 
our master singers never take the least trouble to make their voice and manner 
attractive. They are not ashamed if their gestures are violent, their top notes 
cracked and their bass notes unnatural. They take it to be their sole function to 
display their perfect mastery over all the intricacies of times and tunes, forms and 
formalities of the classic traditions. ‘Those of the audience who have the human 
weakness to demand something more, who are not content with the presentation 
of a music with its richness of forms and play of power, but whose senses have to 
be satisfied as well, are held to be beneath the notice of any self-respecting artists. 
They think it to be the duty of the hireling musicians of dancing parties to cater 
for the enjoyment of fastidious dandies whose eyes and ears are apt totake offence 
at the least touch of roughness. Anyhow, the cultivation of the flawless perfec- 
tion of the exterior has been severely neglected in India. 
The ideal is otherwise in Europe. A stupendously vast amount of energy is con- 
stantly occupied in this country in perfecting outward details in everything, the 
least deviation from which takes away from the value of a thing much more than 
it deserves. Here the stage arrangement musi be extravagantly perfect and the 
artist in the pride of the intrinsic merit of his art cannot afford to pay his respect 
to the public by appearing careless in the least detail of execution. As Europe is 
willing to pay a very high price for this, perhaps she has got her reward. 
I at once realised this when I] heard Ratan Devi sing. There was not a sign of 
effort in her beautiful voice, and not the least suggestion of the uncouthness we 
are accustomed to in our singers. The casket was as perfect as the gem. 
Sometimes the meaning of a poem is better understood in a translation, not nec- 
essarily because it is more beautiful than the original, but as in the newsetting the 
poem has to undergo a trial, it shines more brilliantly if it comes out triumphant. 
So it seemed to me that in Ratan Devi’s singing our songs gained something in 
feeling and truth. Listening to her I felt more clearly than ever that our music 
is the music of cosmic emotion. It deals not primarily with the drama of the vi- 
cissitudes of human life. It does not give emphasis to the social enjoyment of 
men. In fact, in all our festivities the business of our music seems to me to bring 
to the heart of the crowded gathering the sense of the solitude and vastness that 
surround us on allsides, It is never its function to provide fuel for the flame of our 
gaiety, but to temper it andaddtoitaquality of depth anddetachment. Thetruth 
of this becomes evident when one considers that Sahanais the rdgmi specially used 
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for the occasion of wedding festivals. It is not at all gay or frolicsome, but almost 
sad in its solemnity. Our ragmis of springtide and rains, of midnight and day- 
break, have the profound pathos of the all-pervading intimacy, yet immense 
aloofness of Nature. 

Ratan Devi sang an a/ap in Kandra, and I forgot for a moment that I was in a 
London drawing-room. My mind got itself transported in the magnificence of 
an eastern night, with its darkness, transparent, yet unfathomable, like the eyes of 
an Indian maiden, and I seemed to be standing alone in the depth of its stillness 
and stars. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


vit 





PART I. CLASSIC RAGS. 


T is necessary that the reader should have some idea of the meaning of the 
word ‘rdga’ or ‘rag.’ Originally meaning ‘passion,’ ‘emotion,’ the word 
as used in Indian music applies to certain combinations of notes which 
form the bare skeleton out of which a song is made. Each of these com- 

binations of notes, called a rag, has an appropriate time of day and sentiment 
associated with it, expressed by, and inseparable from it; in other words, quite 
definite emotions and even external physical effects,are associated by the Indians, 
as by the ancient Greeks, with particular combinations of sounds, which are there- 
fore called ragas. Learning to sing or play Indian music consists in learning to 
improvise in various rags. ‘To be called a musician at all requires this: so that 
while the Western printed-song may be compared to a poem for recitation, the 
Indian taught-song is a theme variously elaborated by each musician and on each 
occasion, never exactly repeated. Those are highly praised who can improvise at 
great length in a given rag without obvious repetitions. All musicians are ex- 
pected to be able to sing or play in a good number of rags, while on the other hand 
there are very many rags, but little known and hardly ever used. Theoretically a 
rag is absolutely fixed; but even when the same name persists across wide areas, 
slight changes in the notes are sometimes recognizable, though the character of 
the whole remains unchanged. It is expected of any good patron of music, that, 
beside understanding the various times employed, he should be able to recognize 
the rags used, and to detect the introduction of any extraneous note not proper 
to the rdg in use. One who would pronounce any technical criticism on Indian 
music, based on the actual music and not merely on sound-quality or other ele- 
ment varying with the performer, must acquire at least this minimum of know- 
ledge. 
The word ‘rag’ in Indian music, may be translated as ‘melody-mould’ or ‘musical 
pattern.’ A rdg is not a scale, but is made up of from five to seven notes selected 
from the Indian scale of 22 notes. Ardg is not a mode, for it is more than a mere 
selection of notes: it is an outline pattern, in which such notes, and only such 
notes,are used. There can be no accidentals in a strict ag. A rdg has nothing to 
do with a key: for the singer, however many rags he may use, keeps his taméura 
invariably tuned at the same pitch, suiting his voice. 
The simplest form of a rag is called its ‘¢aswir’ or ‘picture.’ This is first taught, 
forming a‘trunk’ to which ‘leaves and branches’ can afterwards be added. Taswirs 
of the nine rags illustrated here, are given together before the musical examples, 
for comparison, beginning with the pentatonics and following in order of com- 
_pleteness and complexity. This is not the order in which the rags are taught: 
Bhairavi, as the easiest, is taught first, while Kandra, Behag, and Malkaus are 
reckoned very difficult. 
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From what has been said, it will be seen that the records given here must re- 
present, not the only rendering, but a typical rendering of the songs. The songs 
were first learnt by imitation, and studied until they could be sung to the Ustad’s 
satisfaction, no easy matter, by reason of the extraordinary elusiveness of Indian 
songs when first heard, and the exacting standard of the teacher. Only after the 
song had thus been learnt, was an attempt made to write out a complete version in 
staff notation, although, of course, notes were made all the time. I believe that 
this way of slavish imitation is the only, or at any rate, the best way in which 
Indian music be seriously studied by Europeans; only after learning oneself to 
sing, is it possible to completely analyse what is sung. Itmay be possible ata later 
stage, when a new notation is further evolved, to do more directly analytical 
work; but nothing can remove the necessity for noting many versions and vari- 
ations, and for remembering that the printed result indicates only how a song 
should be sung, not the exact form to be followed upon every occasion. 

In these respects the classic music here recorded, differs from the Kashmiri folk- 
songs given in Part II. These, like folk-songs in India proper, are much less 
variable than the classical music; the airis often exactly repeated verse after verse, 
and on separate occasions, and can thus be written down directly from the original 
singer. 
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In reading the music given here in Part I, being examples of Ustadi songs in nine 
rags,it is absolutely necessary to keep in mind the following points if serious error 
is to be avoided. 
The scale is just, and will be falsified if the notes are played on any keyed instru- 
ment. They should be simply read, vocalized, or played on a violin or cello. 
None of the songs is written in a key, and the sharps and flats indicated must 
not be taken as equivalent toakey signature. The various songsare written down so 
as to come but within thecompass ofan ordinary voice, the note corresponding to 
sa being indicated in each case: but the taswirs are written with G=sainall cases, 
for convenience of comparison. The bars indicate only the rhythmic structure : 
accent does not necessarily fall on the first of the bar as written. 
The best guide to singing will be found in the phrasing and marked accents. It 
would rarely be possible to exaggerate the portamento. As regards the words, it 
will suffice for most purposes to pronounce the vowels and consonants as in 
Italian, care being taken to fully utter doubled and aspirated consonants. 
Syllables forming part of one word are connected by continuous lines : last sylla- 
bles of words to be held on are indicated by dots. Syllables interpolated in sing- 
ing, are printed in italics. 
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A few words must be said about our Ustad, Abdul Rahim of Kapurthala. Be- Abdul Rahim. 
tween him and Devi there was formal acceptance of the relation of teacher and 
pupil, with all due solemnity and offerings. Thereafter Abdul Rahim came with 
us for about ten weeks to Kashmir, and Devi studied daily, until State orders re- 
called him from his period of leave, to Kapurthala, where he is a State-pensioned 
kalant. His ancestors were Brahmans, forcibly converted in the time of 
Aurangzeb. Like many other Panjabi Musulmans in the same case, the famil 
retain many Hindu customs, e.g., non-remarriage of widows. Abdul Rahim’s 
faith in Hindu gods is as strong as his belief in Islam and Moslem saints, and he 
sings with equal earnestness of Krishna or Allah, exemplifying the complete 
fusion of Hindu and Moslem tradition characteristic of so many parts of northern 
India to day. He is devout and even superstitious; he would hesitate to sing 
dipak rag, unless in very cold weather. He is foresighted and has prophetic 
dreams, and like his father Aliyas who served the Jodhpur court, is something of 
Fakir. Slight and delicate, gentle-mannered and patient, an inveterate smoker of 
hookah, a first rate teacher, a great boaster, much too fond of presents and too 
ready to ask for them, a true artist and often unmistakeably inspired, finding his 
art now less and less appreciated, yet conscious of the dignity of his inherited 
skill—such are the salient characteristics of a rather pathetic figure, not without 
nobility, but such as the Board school education of Indian Universities finds little 
use for. 

Abdul Rahim has a profound knowledge of many classical rags and some folk- 
songs, which last he will only sing under protest ; he has a sweet, but not very 
strong voice which he frequently overstrains, and accompanies with expressive, 
but sometimes too violent gesticulation. His songs are in various dialects and 


languages : Panjabi, Dogri, Urdu, Hindi, Sindi, Persian, Arabic. 
EX 


If we consider the words of the songs, we find that they fall into two sections,a Words. 
folk anda literary group. The only pure folk-song of which wordsand music are 
given here, is the short song in Chamba Pahari: but the other Pahari is clearly 
folk-song more embroidered, and the words of many more of his songs belong to 
the folk (e.g. ‘ Lachhi,’ ‘ Death,’ etc.) 
The motifs of the other songs are literary and religious: some in various ways 
Moslem (many Sufi), and others Vaishnava, or like the beautiful ‘Ape dye, 
(musical example No. 11) almost unsectarian. 
The words of many art-songs resemble those of purely folk-origin in being 

anonymous and traditionally handed down in varying versions. It must always 
_be difficult to draw a definite line between folk and art song in a country like 
India, where the greatest works of literature have been so long orally trans- 
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lip. 


Gesture. 


mitted, and no complete method of musical notation exists, where also, the most 
essential part of any real education has been always held to be the teacher, and not 
the mere facts imparted. No doubt, as in Europe, the adoption of notation and 
extended use of writing and printing for music and song-words, will lead to a 
more definite divergence between folk and art music than at present appears. 
Now, broadly speaking, we may say as regards words, that those are of the folk 
whose motifs are naive and local, whose rhythm is very definite, where refrains 
are characteristic, the language popular and the number of verses large. As 
regards tunes, those of the folk are the more definite, admitting of less variation 
than those ofart-songs: often they are not in a definite rag, or if inarag, then sung 
in a set form not admitting of ad /bitum variation. 
In art songs, the language and motifs are more or less literary, and the words con- 
fined to a single couplet, or at most a couple of four-line stanzas: the words are 
made entirely subservient to the music, sometimes serving as little more than 
syllables for vocalization. In the a/aps, the most advanced form of art-song, 
words are altogether dispensed with, meaningless syllables being used for vocal- 
ization.{- These a/dps are not in strict time, and so not accompanied by the 
drummer, except for a moment here and there where the rhythm becomes defi- 
nite: but they are often followed by a song in the same rdg in strict time. Thus, 
the beautiful Behag alap of musical example No. 3 may be followed without 
pause by the much more rapid and lively ‘Gopi’s Complaint’ of example No. 4. 
The a/ap itself could, of course, be indefinitely extended. The syllables used in 
vocalization are @, na, nun, ri, etc. 
Hard as it would be to choose among the many wonderful songs we have heard 
our Ustad sing, I think the a/aps of Behag, Malkaus, and Darbari Kandra are the 
finest. Ona still moonlit night, seated on one of the crowded house-tops in the 
heart of Amritsar, to hear these songs without words, begun in the softest pian- 
isstmo, illustrated with the subtlest of gestures, accompanied only by the low 
burring sound of a tambura, this is an experience never to be forgotten! At such 
times our Ustad—who could upon occasion shout with the loudest and hoarsest 
—proved himself a true artist, sensitive to every perfection both of sequence and 
quality of sound. 

ES 


A word may be said on gesture: Those of Indian singers are of two kinds: the 
first, constituting a more or less conventional sign-language, is a kind of acting, 
accompanying song. This acting is developed to extraordinary perfection and 
expressiveness by such men as that supreme artist of Lucknow, Bindar Din; and 


+I have been given the explanation that the syllables so used are confined to those consti- 
tuting the names of God: Anantari, Narayana, Tarana. 
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much less often, by dancing-girls, and then more often in Southern India than Gesture. 
the north. Our Ustad’s genture, however, belong to the second kind, where the 
hands are moved up and down or in complex wise following the music itself, an 
example of what has been called empathy, the transference of one own physical 
sensation into the form of a work of art. Not carried to excess, this form of un- 
conscious musical gesture gives an additional expressiveness to song—suggesting 
and conveying a self-surrender to the rhythm and melody, which a wooden still- 
ness would negative. In the two photographs of Abdul Rahim given here, the 
first shows a quiet and peaceful gesture, as at the beginning of an a/ap, the second 
(Pl. I, II) a more rapid movement accompanying a glide from a low toa high 
note, with wide separation of the hands. A second photograph on Plate II shows 
his pupil, Kali Khan, with a tambura. 

Our Ustad has never sung to any other accompaniment than a tambura and 
drums: he is one of an ever lessening number in India whose musical capacity 
has not been injured by reliance upon an harmonium. The notes of the tambura 
strings are: dominant, octave, tonic. These remain unchanged for all rags. 
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The one point in which Indian singing is generally defective isin voice produc- Voice production. 
tion; a point on which Ratan Devi has written as follows.* 

““The songs, or alarge majority of them, need nocriticism ; they are masterpieces, 
but there is need of immediate improvement is the practical use of the voice. 

“‘ Nearly all singers force their upper notes to a painful degree, though they 
appear quite unconscious of any undue effort and strain, and will go on singing 
the same passage repeatedly in exactly the same way, without any shame. This 
is usually followed by coughing and a clearing of the throat which they make no 
effort to conceal. 

“It is imperative that Indian singers be convinced that the gua/ity of the voice is 
the vital part of it, and not the toneless volume ofsound which they sodelight in.” 
“Deep breathing, a perfectly steady control of it, and absolute freedom of the 
throat are the primary essentials to beauty in singing; the power of becoming 
what is known as an accomplished singer follows these essentials, and depends 
mainly on the singers intellectual and artistic ability. 

“Not that Indian singers do not breath well ; on the contrary, their breathing at 
times strikes one as something marvellous. They are able to sing passages of ex- 
traordinary length without any appreciable effort. But the same singer who can 
breathe so well, will in the following phrase, often quite short, take a breath 
several times in singing one word of perhaps only three notes’ length. 


* Modern Review, October, 1911. 


“One good singer of my acquaintance suffers from this fault, and in his case it is 
more than unfortunate because he has a voice ofremarkable sweetness and round- 
ness of tone—not big, though he makes the mistake of trying to make itso, and in 
consequence strains and shouts sometimes to such an extent that the result is a 
failure,and a most pitiful one. (It is utterly useless to expect to be able to use the 
throat and vocal chords as if they were made of cast iron.) To hear this man sing 
planissimo passages of very intricate and subtle progression is wonderful, and an 
experience not to be forgotten, for at that time he is an inspired artist. 

“If only he, and many others like him, could realise that their power, the real 
power of carrying their audience outside time and space which is the treasured 
privilege of an artist, lies in the quality of the voice, and using that quality to its 
highest advantage by perfect freedom and entire absence of any strain or effort, 
India would probably possess singers such as no other country could boast of.” 


EX 


None can forecast the future of Indian music. At present it is rapidly vanishing 
before the gramophones, harmoniums and brass bands of modern Western com- 
merce and modern Indian taste. Yet as it still exists, Indian music is the most 
significant of surviving Indian arts; if it dies, it will be of starvation rather than 
of inherent weakness. It has been, perhaps, the greatest esthetic achievement 
of Indian civilisation, the art in which that civilisation has most perfectly ex- 
pressed itself. Even now there are Indian musicians living of whom it is no 
exaggeration to say that they are quite supreme artists. Their musicisthe highest 
development of melody the world has seen—ascience and an art comparable only 
with the whole achievement of Western music on different lines. In the course 
of another generation, this art may be finally lost ; and once lost, it can never be 
recovered. It exists at present only in unwritten forms. 

Not because it is Indian—though it be our one remaining treasure—but because 
it is great and splendid, because a thing of beauty is indeed a joy for ever, we who 
are moved by it, should somehow voice our enthusiasm. Such a motif inspires 
this little work: its authors, recognizing only too well its limitations, will be 
more than glad if it should be the means of introducing even one Western musi- 
cian to anew world of art, still more if they might lead any Indian or English 
educationist in India to a knowledge of one of the many sides of Indian life ignor- 
ed in every existing scheme of Indian education. 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
London, August, 1912. 


-I wish to thank my friend Dr, Paira Mall very heartily for his 


invaluable help in preparing the translations from the Panjabi 


and Hindi given in Part I. 
As Os 








TASWIRS OF RAGS. 


I RAGA BHOPALI. 
sa re ga pa dha sa dha ga pa re sa 
2 } RAGA MALKAUS. 





sa re ga ma pa dliaa sa om dha pa ma ga re sa pa pa_ sa 





sa re ma pa dha pa ma pa ga re sa ma dhasa re gare sa dhapama pa ga re sa 


6 RAGA BHAIRAV. 





sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa re ga re sa ni dha pa ma ga re sa 


8 RAGA LACHARI 





ni ga re sa ni sa re sa dha pa dha ma pa dha pa ma ga re ni sa ga ma 


Note: These taswirs or outlines of rags are printed as recorded from Abdul Rahim’s 
singing. No.8 1s incomplete. 


The disjunct intervals in Nos. 2 and 3 may be considered of doubtful authenticity. 
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PRAISE OF RAJA MAN OF JODHPUR. 


DHURBAT. t EAL 
Musical example No. 1. Rag retail tatar tal. 
Gab indi words. 
Made by Fakir Aliyas. 
M.M d = 104. 
Tranquillo e legato. Sung by ABDUL RauHIM. 


FINE. 












| EE EE, BEE EY FPA DRIES PS SD Pa ES PPR T SSS IT FRI Se H 

24s ]aSeGe) GEE BS Rs BT ed a ee a ER 

iy a ee ~" s TES OS | PS RES LS PS a SS RO I ES 
io — _ ¢ ig 


Sis rajc au =) . Bin. da jalra—sa ra_t_ja bhaio jan_ke tap_a— 



















— tej GZ, Arega —« Nara jit oersecncene TATA OF yrensoresscsennenevecsncvscesorensrvennconminerene 





ni, ra__sa_._na sap_a 











The last line runs: Tante nandan pat darda ustat karna lage, 
tuva sarsa ghar “fodhpur || 


but we have no record of the proper association of words with notes. 


Translation: 
Sun of India, ‘Ras raj,’ at the splendour of whose might even Rama trembles. 
The seven islands, nine spheres and four continents have done homage to thee, 
the powers of the air take refuge in thee. 
O Glory of the Lunar dynasty, they praise thee in fear, thou ruler of Jodhpur ! 
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GOPI’S COMPLAINT. 


TUMRI. 
Musical example No. 2. _ Rag Malkaus : tin tal. 
E is sa. Hindi words. 
Tempo Giusto. 
M. @ = 84. (last time J = 168.) Sung by ABDUL RAHIM. 





Jal_a bharn a cha 








ii ri ma’l.... jam—a__na  ghat 















cae] era 
the 
222 25S 39 Eee OS a 





Uh Bs. An_—char_a pa—kar_a {NOL Tat MAL Ose rates LHAth nc dsse | Jala 


M. a: = 54. ( last time d = 108.) 






a dudh—a bhechen —_a 











LEER EAR See 
ODDS) WS eS. | ee 9 el 9 ee a ee 


52 5) SSE ATT) PE es PE LE 
LES 2S See aes Sa 





a ghat a wmu—_se Kar_@ tar eat a, Jal__a 


2. Aliso langar dhitwa mora kya kahan 
Bara bara avat javat ye to kahe ko karat yi nauhara || 
Bhuj pakarat mora mukh mindat kar pakarat mohe girhan lagave | 
Fa pukanin raja kans ke age na dar maningi tora || 














Translation: 
When I go down to draw water, O Mother, at Jamna ghat 
He catches my clothes and twists my hand— 
When I go to sell milk, 


At every step Gokula eee to stop me. 


He is so obstinate, what can I say? 

He ever comes and goes: why does this Youngling so? 

He seizes my arm and shuts my mouth and holds me close: 

I will make my complaint to Kans Raja, then I shall have no fear of Thee | 
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BEHAG ALAP. 


Musical example No. 3. Rag Behag. 
F is sa. | Vocalised. 


Breathing marks indicated ¥ 


Se eee 
Gp Wi gman es es ewes 
NEF LE EL 


eRe eae EE Be oe SR CE, SEAT 
Saas Ss mer ow cess boy enee: a is en! ee toca Shee EAE RSS / MEE ES OE 





* Bb slightly sharpened. 


Io 


GOPI’S COMPLAINT. 


TUMRI. 
Musical example No. 4. Rag Behag. 
F is sa. Hindi words. 
M.M. Ist time d = 116. 
2nd time d = 144. 
Grd time d = 282. Sung by ABDUL RAHIM 





Dek__ho sak_hi ghanay__ya ro__ke thi_da_ro ghail__a, dek— 





—ho sakhi ghanay_ya ro——ke tha.da_ro ghail__a, Pani ra bharn 














Seeett Jools Cth a. 





—ke tha_daro ghail_a, Hun jo cha_h jama__na jal_a bharn_a, 





M1058) aol sake hi 2k ghanay_ya ro__ke tha_da_ro ghail__a......... 


To be sung 3 times, each time after the first quicker than the previous one. 


Translation: 


See, Sakhis, how Krishna stands ! 
How can I go to fetch water, my mother-in-law? 
When I goto draw water from Jamna, 
There meets me the young boy of Nand! 
C2 II 


‘WHAT YOGI?’ 






Musical example No. 5. Rag Behag. 
F is sa. Hindi words. 
* 
M. é. = 68. p 
Andante e legato. ing by ABDUL aap ees 
p — \ a \ 





Eka jap—a tap ka_ran, ek_a ban__bis 








Translation : 


What yogi is this, with rings in his ears and ashes smeared, who 
wanders about? 

Some perform meditation, some dwell in the woods, some call on 
Thy name with devotion ! 


* Here Ets misprinted for F. 
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LOVE SONG. 
Musical example No. 6. Panjabi words. Rag Pahari. 
Ed is sa. 


Allegro. M. M. o) = 168. Sung by ABDUL RaHiM. 


con anima. with enthusiasm a 
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hal Gout var mehr ~ Math acts ests vedhowe= sola. tor pachhtan—i_ 


nS EES Ss — a 
ames 5G: 9S ee et 
Dieta "ES ae 

) * _@_@ «4 ! 





3. Mere daj deya ve dopatia, yari lake kujh na khatia, 
Kari badnami ve dhola, mere hal deya mehrman ve dhola. 


4.  Uchi mari te dudh pai rirkan, menan sare tabar diyan jhirkan, 
Tera ve dalasa ve dhola, mere hal deya, etc. | 


5. Bazaravakenda takla nale sona nale, 
Patla akhan mastamian ve dhola, mere hal deyd, etc. 


6. Bazara vakenda saunf ve sukh vase miranjida chaunk, 
Ve site galan kitiyan ve dhola, mere hal deya, etc. 


7. Bazara vakenda dahih ve kise kanjari kol na batin, 
Ve lucha ve kahavenga ve dhola, mere hal deyd, etc. 


Translation: 


Thou who knowest my inmost self, Beloved, 
Who knowest myself,— 

They sell parched grain in the market— 
Thou source of my grief ! 

If thou comest to my house, then would I tell thee my weal and woe, 
My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 


Thou bowl of my dowry, 
Thou bowl of my dowry, 

I sent thee away at mid-day, but now I wish I had not— 
My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 


Thou veil of my dowry, 
Veil of my dowry, 

I earn but dishonour because of my friendship for thee— 
My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 


On the high roof when I churn the butter, 
When I churn the butter, 
My parents rebuke me, thou alone canst console— 


My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 


They sell good spindles and fine in the market, 
They sell in the market— 

The eyes of thee too are bewitching, 
My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 
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Aniseed they sell in the market, 
Aniseed they sell— 

May Miranji highway ever be populous, where first we had speech! 
My Beloved, who knowest myself | 


They sell curds in the market, 
Curds in the market— 

Thou shalt sit near no wanton, lest they name thee a rake, 
My Beloved, who knowest myself ! 


Note: Under the music, for dukandian read dukhandian. 


The metrical form of the original is even less definite than that of the translation, 
which 1s otherwise quite literal. The musical form ts also that of an alap, 
and not in strict time. The whole is evidently based on a folk-song, but 
greatly elaborated. It may be followed, in singing, without pause, by the 


next. 
LOVE SONG. 
Musical example No. 7. Rag Chamba Pahari. 
E is sa. Dogri words. 
M. dee 72. “1 my a 
Lento. con espressione ung by ABDUL KAHIM. 









































14. An___gan phi li cham Ure es ue eS mal 
2. Jam—_uan di kar —__ ni DOV RED er 
3. Chitthian bhej da _—ikoi na hin . 
p= & 4 
titce os ee baton nal te  chho tl basen een eee Gy 
chakiri, Kash _-mir___an di pa ma FEDS Pie dy ooh SRE = am 
Ser a ore da te__ ra sukh ie eat bs keine sand. 
; - Translatwn: 


Jasmine ts blooming in my courtyard and wafts its scent across my bed ! 

O Beloved, thy service was in Jammu, but perforce thou must goto Kashmir: 
I send thee letters, but none come back to tell of thy welfare— 

F asmine ts blooming in my courtyard and wafts its scent across my bed ! 


ay 


his is a pure folk-song, both in words and music. More elaborate forms also 
sung by Abdul Rahim seemed to us much less beautiful. In the version here 
given, the noble gravity and directness of the music well fit the passionate sim- 
plicity of the words. The latter need the explanation that the Kashmir court 
moves from Jammu to Srinagar in the summer, so that the Jammu man taking 
service there, had to go far away when summer came; and it is this separation 
which the woman laments. 
This song, one of the most exquisite of the examples given, is also one in which 
a likeness to the graver forms of European folk-song is most clearly evident; it 
explains itself more readily at first hearing than do many of the more complex 
types. 
hecoeane to Abdul Rahim, Chamba Pahari differs from Pahariin the nikad only, 
which in the formerisoma/, in the latter tivar. If thisiscorrect thelast (and only) 
din the above example should be a d flat. 


The first line is repeated after the third, as in the translation. 


GOPI’S COMPLAINT. 


Musical example No. 8. Rag Asavari: tin tal. 
Hindi words. 


Adagio. molto legato 


M108: Te 0g ee ee ABDUL RaHIN. 








han__a Key Spas a par—_a pat_a bund___a cham-a 








Translation: 


I stayed by that rascal, the rain-drops pattered down, the lightning flashed— 
I stayed by that rascal ! 


Whatever I say, whatever I do, He hinders and teases me, nothing avails for 
my help, Beloved ! 


Holding my arm, He goes on talking, and ever heaves great sighs— 
I stayed by that rascal! 


These words are spoken by a gopi whose husband asks her why she comes late 
home; she answers that Krishna has hindered her. A not unfrequent subject of 
Rajput painting is Krishna with a gopi sheltering from heavy rain, under a tree or 
umbrella, for which these lines might be taken as legend. 


Note: In the fifth line of music, for kau na read kau-na. 


Observe how the one word 4rrhan is divided in singing, -han ke pas forming a 
quite sharply separated phrase. ‘The words of these songs are constantly thus 
completely subordinated to the music. 


“THE HEM OF THY GARMENT, O RAMA.” 


Musical example No. 9. Rag Bhairavi: Tin tal. 
A is sa. 


Sung by ABDUL RAHIM. 





To the hem of Thy garment I cling, O Rama! 
My refuge Thou art: 
Thou art my Lord— 
To the hem of Thy garment I cling, O Rama ! 
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“YOU DO NOT SPEAK TO ME.” 


Musical example No. to. Rag Darbari Kandra: Damar tal. 
B is sa. Hindi words. 


Lerito. M. é = 72. 


con espressione e sempre legato 


2 Se eee Sung by ABDUL RaAugIM. 
Darn ree NRE 2s So ri 
=> . 





Aba tum a bola lat as nahin, PSC sre a—__yo; 


at wt 4 Rn na 
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“s 










—@ na hin, muse a—yo, Pahr_a pahr__a par Lee er ee ero Sater 





Translation : 


You do not speak to me now, though Phagan has come: 
Every watch you are sulky with me, always I see you with others. 


Phagan is a spring-month, March-April, the season of festival. The complaint is 
then, “‘ Even now the Spring has come, you still neglect me.” 


The time is unusual, but quite clear: 14 md¢tras in each bar. 


D2 1g 


PRAISE OF ISVARA. 


Musical example No. 11. Rag Neki Kandra: Tatar tal. 
D is sa. 
Animato. 
M.M. d = 168. Sung by ABDUL RAHIM. 











CEE DSSS = ey eR OT EE Se SOR BT Ee ES 
(._ CEES SET Ee |, UE Ee EN EE BS RE . OS PIES CSSA Ee ee Me 
DD 2 GORE S M REIS CE A SERS) A eas EO Bi Cy EE PTS ED ATR I eR (a 

5 E 






a lakshman__a, ram 











pe a——_________ye krish__na ban_a—ban a. 





ig aieiecscan ae 
t i SEG Ge IR ES SS 
TRE SRS eT BP EE RE BP GE ea ee 
ASE RR INTE 





brah__ma jinabed @ ra__cha_t_..__ye, krish__na ban_a, bana. 
a——pe nar—_sinh PUD Geerteecce sa___da__ ye, krish__na ban_&, ban a. 





Translation: 


Thou as Krishna appearedst, as Rama, Lakshman, 
Stainless Thyself took form, 

Thyself, Mahadev, art a shining beam, Thyself art 
Brahma, who established the Vedas, 

Thyself the three Vedas, Thyself the three worlds, expert, and virtuous 
Thyself the yogi who yoga established, 

Thyself became fish, Thyself a tortoise, Thyself took the 


form of Narasinha. 


THE KNOT OF THE HEART. 


Musical example No. 12. Rag Lachdari. 
D is sa. Hindi words. 


Dolente. M.M. ae AA. Sung by ABDUL RAHIM. 





: ee, SS ae 
-a, Kaun__a Rtn kar Khor sere we tee fire, 


a tempo if marcato 
=> 








Translation: 


How can I loosen the knot that binds the heart of my beloved? 
All my comrades well-decked are embraced by their lovers, 
But I sit alone eating poison. 


The words and music of this passionate lament are very well mated. A phrase of 
much significance is the ‘knot of the heart,’ kapaka ki ganth. 


One cannot but recall the beautiful words of the Mundaka Upanishad : 


“‘Of him who sees that which is the highest and the lowest, the knot of 
the heart (Aridaya-granthih) breaks, and his works become nothing.” 


ES 


Following these musical examples, I quote texts and translations of some other 
songs sung by Abdul Rahim. The words of most of these are of the folk, voicing 
the experience of women. The prevailing note is one of sadness. These words, 
like most of those from Kashmir, are of the folk-type as it recurs all over the 
world, but with unmistakeable local colouring and detail; while the literary and 
sectarian songs exhibit more definitely national characteristics. All are beautiful 
with a noble and grave seriousness : in their lack of affectation or sentimentality, 
how far removed from the prevailing type of song-words of the modern West ! 


Reading these songs, it should be remembered that they are sung in most cases to 
highly elaborated art-music, not as in Kashmir, to folk-airs. But the air of Lachhi 
is purely a folk tune. 
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LIFE TOO SHORT FOR TOIL, 
From the Panjabi: Asa rag. 


Khedan de din char ni maye, khedan de din char 

Khed di khadandri, nan ratan payyan, Wichhar gaya ghar bar yar, ni 
maye khedan 

Je maye tan kalaya loren takle nin wale, char ni maye, khedan de char. 


Only four days to play, Oh Mother, only four days to play ! 

To play and play! now night is fallen, 

My Beloved is gone to her home, Oh mother, to play 

See, Mother, thou wouldst have me spin—but four times I 
twist the spindle ! 

Four, Oh Mother, four only to play. 


cs 


LACHHI. 
From a well-known Panjabi folk-song. 


Aha! When Lachhi spills water, 
Spills water, spills water, spills water, 
There sandal grows—where Lachhi spills water. 
Aha! Lachhi asks the girls, 
The girls, the girls, the girls, 
Oh, what coloured veil suits a fair complexion? 
Aha! The girls said truly, 
Said truly, said truly, said truly, 
A veil that is black becomes a fair complexion. 
What then your fortune, Lachhi? 
Your fortune Lachhi, your fortune Lachhi, your fortune Lachhi? 
Ho! your boy like the moon, what then your fortune? 
Who'll give you milk to drink Lachhi? 
Drink Lachhi, drink Lachhi, drink Lachhi? 
- Your friendship with the goatherds is sundered ! 
Who’ll give you milk to drink? 
[This song is sung toa purely folk-air, not in any definite rag. | 
2 3 


PANJABI GHAZAL: ASA RAG. 
Khol ghungat mukh dekhan piyarta men talib didar dian 


Tk pal de mukh dekhan karan ten par sau sir varnian 

Mere nal dian sab sayyan nal kauntan charh chheye payyan 

Men kamliakht akabrirahyan ro ro ahyan mar dian 

Ik bhar ayan tk bhar chalian thnan dian ayah vartan 

Ik pani ton tarsendian tk len saran tarian 

Tk gharon bulaian sine layan tk chhejon pakr utarian 

Mera mudh kuchayji da kujh na thive je sanin nen manoh vasarian 


Draw aside thy veil, beloved, that I may see thy face, who seek thy glance: 

To see thy face for one instant, a hundred heads would I sacrifice to thee ! 

Every one of my comrades lies on a bed with her lover, 

Only I love-lorn lie alone weeping and weeping and sighing ! 

One comes filled, another goes filled, to some good hap betides : 

Some thirsty for water swim in wells: 

One called from her home lies bosom to bosom, another is taken and must 
descend from the bed,— 

Nothing at all is my very root, if in the heart of my Lord I am forgotten ! 


(These beautiful and passionate words closely resemble those of musical example 
No. 12.) 


ES 


DEATH. 
From the Panjabi. 


Peshi da ruthha dola mur na boltya 

Pakyan si kankan phul paya si gulab nan 

Khattan tera chhadya mur anwin khan panjab nan 
Ap charh chahan reh gaya kehra 

Sunji payi we haveli darawe khali wehra 


My Lord has not spoken, he sulks since the afternoon— 
The wheat crops are ripe, the rose trees in bloom. 

I need not thy earnings, only come to the Panjab again ! 
Thou farest away on thy journey, but I am left desolate : 
Oh! the empty house and the courtyard fill me with fear— 
The wheat crops are ripe, the rose trees in bloom. 
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HOW HIR WON RANJHA. 


From the Panjabi. 


Sayyan tenn puchhdi an kamltye 
Hire ni tan kit gun Ranjha paya 
Katna chhadya tunbana chhadya 
Lin lan ishg rachaya 3 
Ni main it gun Ranjha paya 

Ik dam bhul gayi kamliye jan 
Rati Ranjha na aya 


The maidens are asking thee, love-lorn Hir, 
What merit was thine, to win Ranjha? 

‘I left my spinning, I left my carding, 

Love indwelt in each pore of my body— 
This merit, O maidens, won me Ranjha! 
When my love-lorn soul one moment forgot, 
That night Ranjha came not.’ 


The beautiful story of Hir and Ranjha, a very well known Panjabi folk-tale, is 
given in Swynnerton’s ‘Romantic Tales of the Panjab.’ In these lines Hir tells 
her girl-companions, that by thinking no thoughts except thoughts of him, she 
won Ranjha, that is, by perfect self-abandoment. To forget love, even for a mo- 
ment, is in itself separation. 


c— 


SEPARATION. 
From the Panjabi: Rag Behag. 


Pwd bich rana katsi hori mat janat nahin 
Bich rana ki gat so kau sani jo mil bichri 
Hori man janat nahin 


I know not, dear one, how separation from thee befell: 
W hat is separation, he knows, who after meeting is parted— 
I know not how it befell ! 


THE HEART OF PUNUON. 
From the Panjabi: Behag or Malkaus Rag. 


Dil vich siz farag puninda sera roz alamba bale 

Birhun atish aram na denda vang chikh mit ale 

Ap atish ape patthara ap sale nit jale 

Hashm phir kiha sukh sand sauna jad pile prem ptyale 
There is separation’s melting flame in the heart of Punin, 

who daily lights its sacred fire— 

The fire of disunion giveth no peace, as straw stays not its flame. 
He himself is fire as firemaker, he himself burns and causes to burn, 
How then may Hashm sleep sound, who has drunk of Love’s cup? 


Note: Punin and Sassi were two lovers well known to Sindi and Panjabi poets. 
AA Persian version in which the lovers names are altered to Nigar and Ziba 
ts to be found in the British Museum, MS. Or. 337,f. 143 (A.H. 1095): 
see also Spreyer, Oude Cat. p. 544 and Stewart's Catalogue p. 73. 


The stanzas quoted are in literary Panjabi: their significance ts Suf?. 
The two following are also Suft, and art rather than folk-compositions. 
ES 
‘TRUE LOVING.’ 
Urdu Ghazal. Rag Mian ki Bhatravi. 
They are fools who set their love on what does not seek for it ; 


Heartless the lamp, in whose flame the moth burns to death ! 


Love thou in such wise as a tree, 

Bearing the heat of the sun on its head, and giving to others shade. 
Beloved, think not that disunion from thee brings peace ! 

The wet forest wood smoulders day and night. 

Beloved, in those days when thou wert the kite and I the string, 
The wind of Love blowing made separation between us. 

Beloved, had I known that Love would bring pain, 

I must have proclaimed with beat of drum that none should love ! 


The last two lines are very well known and often heard with other couplets 
than the above. 
Note: Chaitanya also sang: ‘Be like a tree that gives shade even to him who hacks 


its boughs.’ 
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‘AIUNT, QUID AIUNT? AIANT! 
Urdu Ghazal. Asa Rag. 


I am mad for my Beloved: they say, what say they? 
Let them say what they will. 
Take me for a fool or a madman: they say, what say they? 
Let them say what they will. 
I have nothing to do with them, 
Whether they be pleased with me or angry, 
May One only be gracious to me! 
They say, what say they? Let them say what they will. 
The Shaikh walks around his holystead ; 
I offer up myself on Thy altar, 
Call it shrine or hovel— 


They say, what say they ? Let them say what they will. 


I have gazed on the glory and sheen of the cheeks of my Beloved, 
I am burnt up as a moth in the flame, 
I am as one drunken, 


They say, what say they? Let them say what they wi/l, 


EX 


INVOCATION. 
From the Urdu Dhurpat: Rag Darbari Kandra. 


Hazrat Ghaunsal Samadani qutb Rabani miranji tum ao sakala piran par sultant 
Mahbub subhani Abdul Qadir Jilani mushkil asani seheta jani saheb tum par mehrbani 


Hazrat Ghaunzal Samdani, qutab of Rab, oh Mir, 
Come thou, who hast lordship over all Sultans ! 
Friend of God, Abdulqadar Jilani, make easy what is hard, 
give us bodily health, thou has God’s favour upon thee ! 

Muhyi ud-Din ’Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani, otherwise called Piran Pir Mir Muhyi 
ud-Din Ghans ul-A’zam (died A.H. 561), is one of many saints whose worship is 
established in the Panjab, from whom material benefits are prayed. See British 
Museum Persian Catalogue, p. 966. 


END OF. PART “I, 
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PART II. KASHMIRI SONGS. 


Panjab and dies in Kashmir : and this statement is not altogether devoid of 

foundation, for most Kashmiri singing, whether of pandits, boys, dancing 

girls, or even minstrels (with exceptions) is harsh—and where several 
persons sing together, discordant. The Kashmiris are certainly fond of music. 
Riding through rice-fields or along forest paths one hears in the distance the re- 
gular strophe and antistrophe of men or women working; passing through the 
town, a lullaby floats down from some high balcony; ata fair one finds a minstrel 
or a group of dancing boys; and music is associated with weddings and tamashas 
of every sort. It cannot be said, however, that music is really cultivated amongst 
the Kashmiris as it is in India; the Kashmiris are more poetical than musical. 
The Kashmiri music is essentially folk-music; although some airs have been taken 
up and elaborated by minstrels, there is no distinction of rags and no science of 
melody such us we find in India. The scale is very probably just, and not temper- 
ed, but this is a matter of rather less importance than in the music of Hindustan, 
with its many connected but closely differing rags. The Kashmiri tunes at first 
appear like Indian rags, extraordinarily vague and unattainable, as if floating in 
the air, unwilling to be caught, but after several hearings they become more defi- 
nite and lend themselves more easily to transcription in staff notation. 
This music has a fascination of its own: but itis very far from the music of Hindu- 
stan recorded in Part I, above—as different in feeling from the Ustadi songs, as an 
English folk-air from the Symphonies of Beethoven. These mountain folk-songs 
are full of physical life, and have little to say of that inner world, whose emotions 
find expression in the classic rags. 
The examples given were thus noted by Ratan Devidirectly from the singers, and 
afterwards sung over to the original musician for confirmation or correction. 
Abdulla Dar, especially, was a excellent teacher, with a faultless ear and ready to 
sing over and over again short passages from a song until correctly noted. The 
musical versions may therefore be taken as very correct records. 
The words of the Kashmiri songs are of great interest. They fall into two groups, 
those of the folk-songs and those of the minstrels ; these are fundamentally dis- 
tinct in origin and sentiment. The former are much the more attractive, and fall 
to be considered first. 
The most typical part of the FOLK-MUSIC given here consists of lullabies, and 
other womens’songs. These are essentially local and Hindu in form, though ex- 
pressive of the subject-matter common to the folk-song of every time and place. 
_ They consist for the most part of hitherto unwritten lyrics. I wish indeed, that 
they might be more fully and deeply studied than was possible for me; for these 
lyrics represent just such a mass of folk-poetry as the European written poetry of 


ao 


| T is said that music is born in Bengal, grows up in Oudh, grows old in the 


the minstrels and ¢rouvéeres implies, though lost to us for lack of record. Uncon- 
scious, sometimes to the point of actual incoherence, they express directly, with 
no trace of affectation, the movement of the folk-imagination about the common 
things of daily life, about birth and love and death, cradles and spinning-wheels 
and flowers, especially from the standpoint of women. 

These songs are still in the stage where the burden or refrain is an essential ; al- 
ways beginning the song, and repeated after every stauza, whether of one, two, or 
three lines. Each line and each refrain may also be repeated many times. 

In the fields, in dances at spring festivals, at weddings and adolescence ceremon- 
ies, in all these communal activities, especially of women, we observe a leader 
who sets the strain, and a chorus who give back the burden. Many of the songs 
are of such sort that the leader, or the single singer, can improvise at will by the 
change of only a word from line to line. Phrases and motifs, too, recur in the 
songs of different singers ; the authors ofnoneare known. 

Taking the folk-songs altogether, and considering their subject matter, we are 
struck by the frequently recurring motif of a welcome to spring, the cry that 
summer has come in, that flowers are blooming on the river banks, that a certain 
‘pride,’ almost a madness, calls men away from home and wife and children to the 
flowery forests and green meadows. There is constant likening of human beings 
to flowers and trees and birds: a baby is called a marigold, women speak of them- 
selves as plum-flowers, sandal-trees, deodars, (also as pigeons, forest-nymphs, 
fairies) : a husband is called a késman-flower (violet). All this reminds us of the 
similar flower-metaphors in English songs like the ‘Sprig of Thyme.’ 

The love-songs are all expressive of the feelings of women, sometimes with a 
possible or evidently intentional religious interpretation similar to that better- 
known in Sufi poems, (and characteristic of the Kashmiri minstrel song). The 
lover comes to her courtyard: for Him she makes her body pure, and spreads a 
bed of shawls on a moonlit balcony strewn with jessamine flowers: for His love 
is she disgraced. When the sadhu comes to her house, she offers herself as alms 
(dakshina); for her lover she would sacrifice every hair of her body, for his sake 
she longs for a heart as clear as the river that wetted her skirt in crossing yester- 
day. Wenotice how many different names for friends and lovers the vocabulary 
of women contains: how one cannot meet her lover, because her husband guards 
her too wellat home (or cannot seek God because of the cares of this world) : how 
one is weeping, “‘tears from her black eyes dropping like gathering snow”: how 
another would away with the crowd in coloured boats to view the lilac: and we 
wonder how far these glimpses truly reveal her spirit. 

Amongst the lullabies there are some purely childish and playful, with many re- 
ferences to rockings, and earrings and bells, and the wonderful girls the boy shall 
marry when he is older: and others where the mother voices her own personal 
experience, in a lament of Sita imprisoned, or in thoughts of death. 
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Even in a halting, and often imperfect translation, I think the very sweet and 
gentle quality of these lyrics, interwoven with an undertone of passionate grief, 
or self-surrender, must be quite apparent. Naive and homely as Kashmiri folk- 
songs may be termed, none the less their spirit is close akin to that of the early 
medizval English lyric, and moves us almost equally, perhaps might move us 
more were we as sensitive to their intimate associations. At the same time, there 
is found in the Kashmiri songs, at least in the translations, a good deal that is te- 
dious: the pure lyrical note is not always sustained, but flashes out only in single 
couplets or phrases. 

Turning now to the words of the MINSTREL SONGS,or indeed, of the Musul- 
man songs generally, (for we must include in this group those sung by the four 
tailor boys), we find that their essential subject matter and characteristic thought 
are literary. All the songs are, as it were, signed by the author, whose name is 
mentioned in the last verse. The words are definitely Sufi, and tell of lamenta- 
tion for wasted youth, to embody exhortations to remember God. References 
and metaphors of Persian origin, and Persian words, abound. The songs make 
mention of Laila and Majnin, Yusuf and Zulaikha—as the Provengal trouvere 
sings of Tristan and Iseult—but Laila and Majnin are only names, standing for 
God and the soul. Even so, however, the sad refrain, ‘‘ Majnin in the desert, 
Laila in the grave,” somewhat moves us, and makes of these legendary lovers 
something more than ghosts. It is hard to find amongst these songs one of simple 
human love, not obviously intended to be edifying : and other secular songs, such 
as one about a great flood, made by Mokta Dar, Abdulla Dar’s father, are equally 
scarce. 

The part of women in these minstrel songs is very small: perhaps they are too 
much of the snares of this world, the entanglements of youth, at any rate, the 
minstrel poetry is essentially masculine. Once, certainly, we find a true love- 
song, thinly disguised as a Sufi hymn. We are told of Azme’s pomegranate 
cheeks and shining brows, her cypress form and her decorated spinning-wheel : 
but the point of view is a man’s, the song is a chanson d’aventure, very unlike the 
chansons d’ histoire, aubes and refrains, that voice the happiness and grief of women. 
At the same time, this love-song does give us a picture of the externals of the 
Kashmiri girl’s life, such as the more intimate lyrics scarcely yield. 

Few of the Sufi songs rise above the level of an ordinary hymn; their sentiment 
is too much stereotyped, too remote from an impassioned source. This lack of 
reality contrasts markedly with the vigor of the music, with which the words are 
often strangely mated. By far the finest of the minstrel songs is the Persian 
“ What-plan, O Musulmans?” of Shams-i-Tabriz, (musical example No. 22) ; 
but here we have to do with an original utterance, not with an echo in another 
language and another land. 

The Sufi poet of Kashmir, indeed, makes some use of the folk-motifs, and in the 
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refrains markedly approaches the folk-type (musical example Nos. 23, 26): we 
even see him composing in the folk manner for the folk themselves (musical 
example No. 18): and he is the better poet the more he thus relies upon the 
folk-imagination. But his poetry is no longer moulded by the rhythms of labour 
or in response to the requirements of a dance or chorus. He is self-contained, ac- 
companying his voice with the music of an instrument: he isan artist, no longer 
one of a crowd, though still dependent on them for appreciation. We observe, as 
it were, the very moment of transition from folk to art music, and it is this fact 
which makes Kashmiri poetry so interesting, considered even apart from any 
question of esthetic merit. The materials given here are scanty: but they suffice, 
I think, to illustrate and confirm what has been said on the origins of the lyric 
poetry of Medieval Europe, and the relation of the trouvére to the folk.* 


NOTE ON THE KASHMIRI TEXTS. 


A few words must besaid about the Kashmiri texts and English renderings printed 
here. It is with great hesitation that! printthem atall, as I am wellaware of their 
many defects. It seemed, however, necessary to give some examples, partly with 
the music, and partly to show the sort of material upon which the translations are 
based. Had Mr. Grierson’s excellent grammar been availablea year ago, I would 
have endeavoured to provide a more accurately transliterated text: even now it 
would not be difficult for anyone familiar with the Kashmiri language, to present 
these texts in a more accurate form. I have not attempted to attain complete uni- 
formity or accuracy of spelling, as I have too slighta knowledge of the grammar to 
carry such a method through ; and also, because such an attempt would destroy 
whatever value these texts might possess asindependent records. Those given form 
only asmall proportion of the total number recorded. 

The transcriptions are based upona text taken down in Persian characters from the 
original singers by a Pandit named Samsara Chand, and afterwards fairly copied 
by him in Persian characters,and in most cases also copied out in Nagaricharacters, 
by another Pandit. The text is based upon the original draft, which Ialways read 
over aloud until thesinger, or sometimes my coypist, could clearly follow my enun- 
ciation: with some corrections from the Nagari version. In transliterating I have 
used the following consonants: 4, ch, chh, d, d, fg, h, J, & 1, m, n,n, p, phyr,s, sh, t,t, 
th, th, ts, tsh, v, w, y, 2 and (not attempting to render all the vowel sounds), the fol- 
lowing vowels only: a, d, ae, e, 2, 1, 7, 0, 0, 0, u, a, at, au. The reader will not go far 
wrong if he pronounces all these letters as in Hindustani; but it is impossible to 


* See E, K. Chambers, “Some aspects of Medieval Lyrtc,” in Sidgwick and Chambers’ 
“Early English Lyrics,’ and Gaston Paris “ Les Origines de la Poéste Lyrique en 
France,” fournal des Savants, 1891 and 1892. 
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properly explain the sound rendered here by ae. These texts are not intended 
to serve the ends of philologists or grammarians, and make no pretension to 
scholarship, or to possess a value commensurate with that of the recorded music, 
which forms the essential part of the present work. 


A. MUSIC OF THE PANDITS. 


Kashmiri Pandits* are rarely musicians: those whoare, claim to sing in many rdgs 
and talk boastfully of Kashmir as the original source of the music of Hindustan 
reckoning Kashmir another country, and not a part of India. 

Weheard three Pandit singers ofsome reputation, allold men. Asaccompaniment 
to the voice they usea small and rather tonelesssitar (Pl. II, fig. 4). Onealso played 
on a zither (independently, not as an accompaniment), striking the many strings 
(tuned with much difficulty), with small wooden hammers held in both hands, 
making a sweet tinkling music. We were told that this Pandit wasaccustomed to 
sing to sick people, and even effect cures; but to our thinking, hesang no better than 
the others, that is, not very well. Theso-called variousvags sung by the Pandits are 
all very muchalike, and musically distinctly uninteresting. The only song which 
seemed to usat all worth recording wasthe following “Invocation to Ganesh” sung 
by Krishna Boya Gréb, Pandit, son of Vasu Dev Boya Gréb, toa sitar accompani- 
ment. This very slow, rather hymn-like tune, if imagined to be sung in a rather 
nasal and drawling voice, will give a good idea of the general type of Pandit song, 
exceptas regards the words, whichare exceptional. The curious cantabile staccato 
does not appear in any other Kashmiri song here recorded. 


“INVOCATION TO GANESH. 
Musical example No. 13. Rag ’Araq, Tin tal. 


M iu - 76. 
Lento e sostentto. 


Sung by KRISHNA BOYAGREB, PANDIT. 





we CALI? ses cocssesssrecnrssacs pa_na 
*/41] Kashmiri Brahmans are known as Pandits. 
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Hara___mokha hag eee BRUT comecncrie dittam TE) | Rad lege Lf RE NB Ren Sead 





re ob tthe ie HE fetes Fant. coal Ue ey ibe stale tg ORR dittam ish 








Tsara tsar chhuk parmisharé 
Rachhtam pananen padan tal 
Gaza-mokha bala-tsandra lambo-daro 
Venayeko boyinat jai 

Hara-mokha darshun dittam isharé 
Rachhtam pananen padan tal 


Translation: 


Thou art all that moves or moves not, Supreme Lord ! 
The sole of Thy foot be my shelter ! 

Gaja-mukha, Bala-chandra, Lambo-dara, 

Vinayaka, I cry Thee ‘ Victory’! 

In all wise show me Thy face, O Lord ! 

The sole of Thy foot be my shelter ! 


Each line is repeated at least twice. The following is a sample scheme of the re- 
‘peats, the numbers referring to the lines of words: 1, 2, 1, 2, tsard, 3, 3, 4, 4, Se 
2,1, 2, fsard, 1, tsard: always concluding in the middle of the second bar. 
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I now give translations of a number of Kashmiri Pandits’ songs, most of them re- 
corded from Krishna Boya Gréb. 


F2 


LAMENTATION OF AN OLD MAN. 

"Araq rag: Tin-tal. 

Aval sahiba sor vanday 

Ves os chon gindané ay 

Lokachar cha kini chiki-chavas 

Bajar lagan kaendi zal 

Gatsdn ri-pan hi-pan sot 

Ves 0s chin gindané ay 

Valnat dyas kaendi zal sot 

Tsala nai mokalav kyd sin pay 

Hay hay vay 

Ves 0s chon gindané ay 


First, O God, I sacrifice all to Thee— 

To Thee, Beloved, we come for play ! 

In youth or folly (lay my fault) ; 

Eld is approaching, a net of thorns. 

Now shrivels my body, once jasmine-fair— 

To Thee, Beloved, we come for play ! 

In that snare of thorns I am caught, 

If I cannot escape and be free, what refuge have I? 
Alas and alas and alack ! 

To Thee, Beloved, we come for play ! 


SONG OF SEPARATION. 
"Araq rag. 

Gosa kya git son tse dilas 
Gara karayé mara-maté 
Gosa kya got son tse dilas 
Kana kaddit son ba dyamay 
Gosa kya got son tse dilas 
Kan tse thau to myant katye 
Gosa kya goi son tse dilas 
Duryare chone bal 
Katur zare mydntyaro 
Gosa kya got tse dilas 
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What made Thy heart angry with me? 

I shall rock Thee, O wicked One! 

What made Thy heart angry with me ? 

Taking the gold from my ear I shall give it to Thee. 
What made Thy heart angry with me ? 

Keep Thou my word in Thy ear. 

What made Thy heart angry with me ? 

Separation from Thee 

How may I endure, O my Darling? 

What made Thy heart angry with me ? 


LOVE SONG. 
As nai visiye myon hit kas go 
Yas gau masvale gonde hawad 
Zuna dabi bhitut dari chhas thas gom 
Zonamzt Osh ma angan tsav 


Yar né deshan volingt tsas gdm 
Yas gau masvale gonde hawao 


Do not mock, my friend (f.) ; had it befallen another like me, 
That fair flower had been a plume in the wind ! 

As I sat on the moonlit balcony, he came to the door ; 

I learnt that my lover had come to my courtyard, 

If I meet not my darling (m.) I shall suffer heart-pangs 

That fair flower had been a bending plume ! 


The meaning of the second line is this: ‘had any other woman (masval,a flower) 
suffered loss such as mine, she might have recovered from the blow, as the bend- 
ing plume springs up again when the wind ceases; it is not so with me, I am 
wounded to the heart by separation from him.” Gonde is perhaps onda/, tail 
feather of the ni/aj, worn by women. 


LOVE SONG. Sarang rag. 


Mati vere he hé 
Mot logumo me chone 
Ratas ta dthas kal chham chone 
Kal laji yo ho myone 
Mati vere he hé 
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Alas, Alas, for thee, my lover ! 
Madness is upon me for thy sake 
Night and day I think of thee 
Dost thou ever think of me? 
Alas, alas, for thee, my lover ! 


SPRING SONG. 
Yid ay bag fel yisman 


Karayé kismanan krav 
Yid ay bag fel yosman 
Nirit gohamo vanan 

Yat kya tse chhuyé chavo 
Trovit tsulham6 mosman 
Karay6 kosmanan krav 


Id has come, lilac has opened in the gardens ! 


I will make a complaint for my Kosman-flower (husband). 


Id has come, lilac has opened in the gardens! 
You have gone away to the forests, 

What pride is yours ! 

Leaving your children you went away— 

I will make a complaint for my Kosman—flower 


SPRING SONG. 


Av bahar faja posh thare 

Kami gari ba deshan pananot yar 
Bumbras pritsha yar kar karé 
Tami gart alavas mokhtai har 
Yem na tat panat sore 

Kami gart ba deshan pananot yar 


Spring has come, with flowery vines ! 

When shall I see my Darling ? 

I will ask the bee when he will come, 

And in them I will wear my necklace of pearls ! 
If he come not, t’is himself will be sad— 

When shall I see my Darling ? 


BZ 
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SPRING SONG. 


Ha ves bahar ave gulan 
Sot kal bulbulan chhe 


Gara bara drayas alanta dalan 
Rasa rasa votsus manasbal 
Moj kya dittayo manasbalan 
Sot kal bulbulan chhe 


Ha! spring has come with its roses, Beloved ! 

The bulbuls well know tt ! 

With swaying gait thou hast gone from home and goods, 
Little by little you went to Manasbal ! 

Ha! what glory Manasbal shows— 

The bulbuls well know it ! 


SPRING SONG. 


Lej fullai yosman 

Tse kanan got no yaro 
Lej fullai kola bathen 
Voth néren fel yosh vanan 
Tse kanan got no yaro 


Lilac is flowering 

Has not this come to your ear, beloved ? 

The banks of the river are blooming 

Arise, let us go to the woods ; 

Flowers of many colours have opened in the woods, 
Has not this come to your ear, beloved ? 


SPRING SONG. 
Ley fullai badaman 


Sukkaman gavai muttyé 

Yar kam gavat muttyé 

Ley fullat sendt bathen 

Voth ganglan khasvo 

Ranga ranga fel posh vanan 


Tse kanan got n6 madno 


Almond is blooming— 

To whom has my mad one gone? 

Where has my mad one gone, O friend? 

The banks of the Sind are blooming: 

Arise, let us go up to the forests ! 

Flowers of many colours have opened in the woods, 
Has not this come to your ear, beloved? 


HEART LIKE A RIVER. 


Vandayé ba tai rumai 

Ruma ruma rumat 

Duri me madan wan dyathum 
Pariuk mahzon chhum at 
Ruma ruma rumat 

Daryava taran daman bodum 
Darya dil gotsumat 


Ruma ruma rumai 


I will sacrifice my hair (for Him)— 

Each single hair of my body ! 

From afar I saw my lover coming ; 

The moon of the East is He— 

Each single hair of my body ! 

Crossing the river, my skirt got wet: 
Would that my heart were like a river—* 
Each single hair of my body ! 


SONGS FROM THE BOOK CALLED ‘MAUSIKI.’ 


I add here some similar songs, translated from a collection of Persian ghazals and 
Kashmiriand Hindustanisongs, known as Mausiki, without transcribing the text. 
All these have both a Sufi and a personal significance. 


Ah come, I will sacrifice for Thee the pupils of my eyes ! 
O first companion of mine, I will sacrifice myself for Thee 
In childhood was I both wise and foolish, 

In youth I knew not true value. 

Grant me to see Thy face, that is my prayer 

O first companion of mine, I will sacrifice myself for Thee. 


* Serene, as a rtver ts unstained by whatever ts cast into tt. 
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I asked Him, why dost Thou chastise me? 
Tears from my black eyes dropping 

Like gathering snow. 

Alas, Childhood wasted ! 


In my garden of ambar grief sprang up. 


Thy love was heaped on me! 

I will seek Thee everywhere, 

I will walk on the thorny bushes 
Alas, I long for Thee ! 


No chance to meet have I, who dwell in my husband’s home :— 
Tell me to wait for Thee under the blossoming vine. 

Why gavest Thou wine to this blossoming vine? 

Who so drinks this wine in his youth, it is well ! 

What can poison harm one who dies for love? 

Tell me to wait for Thee under the blossoming vine. 


It is for His love that I am disgraced, 
Without Him my heart is not glad. 
It is for Him I am longing: 

The day goes by, the day is a dream. 
Without Him I am not fair at all, 
My beauty wasted— 

Therefore I am disgraced. 


*A paraphrase giving an inner meaning to the first four lines would run somewhat 
as follow: 


The cares of this world hinder me from seeking Thee— 
Ask me to leave all my possessions, 
Why gaveth Thou wine of divine Love to me (bringing not peace but unrest) ? 
Who drinks this wine of the Love of God in his youth is blessed ! 
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B. CRADLE SONGS OF THE PANDITANIS. 


These were sung for Ratan Devi at the house of Pandit Samsar Chand, by re- 
latives of his, and friends of theirs. Theseladies were naturally very shy, but gained 
confidence after Devi had sung to them Kashmiri songs which they recognized. 
Many of the singers had babies, which were passed round from one to another. 
The singers had little idea of pitch, and often four were singing at once, not in 
unison, and stopping every few wordsto talk to each otherortothebabies. After- 
wards they warmed up and sang more in unison, and withavery alluringrhythm. 
Most of the words were recorded subsequently. 

The cradle songs are very perfect in their own way; unlike so many so-called 
lullabies in modern music, they are really sleepy and restful and monotonously 
rhythmic. They could scarcely be simpler ; the beautiful vowel sounds and tune 
and rhythm combine to form a true croon. 


The four following are examples of these lullabies : 


PANDITANIS’ LULLABIES. 
Musical examples Nos.: 14-17. 


M. d = 88. 
sempre piano e legato 


Sung by PANDITANIS. 








Shrai rama me gom _ tar_i 16 lo, or doaads Pry Fi pig sO 





it sharman 


da Os 











da tho__van__as, 


Gaj—_sé ba cha_____né am__ai__ra la lo. 





Text and translations of the four lullabies printed above. 


1. Ofthislullaby Iam notsufficiently confident as to the text and meaning to quote 


more. The general sense of the two lines given with the music is 


Drink milk, drop by drop, little by little : 
Oho! I will (rock) thee, lisping one ! 


2. Lalo loli manz alare— 
Gar ho karé kanadar garé. 
Mata ho gare gult-japhare— 
Gar ho karé kanadar gare. 
Sal ho gare guli-japhare— 
Gar ho karé kanadar gare. 
Pyal ho garé guli-japhare— 
Gar ho karé kanadar gare. 
Tsundar ho gare gult-japhare— 
Gar ho karé kanadar gare. 


In my lap I'll lay thee, Lullay, my child! 
TU rock thee and make thee earrings ! 
Garlands I'll make thee, Marigold— 
Pll rock thee and make thee earrings ! 

A feast I'll make thee, Marigold— 

PU rock thee and make thee earrings ! 

A cup Pll make thee, Marigold— 

PU rock thee and make thee earrings ! 

The moon I'll make thee, Marigold— 
PU rock thee and make thee earrings ! 


Here ‘make’ may be understood to mean ‘get made’ or ‘buy.’ The text and 


meaning of this lullaby are quite clear. 
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G2 


(LAMENT OF SITA.) 


3. Shrai rama man me gom tari lo lo 
Saeta tsas hit kya gom 
Zénum na zim hund vopadish pyaim 
Apzis ta boy kan dari lo lo 
Shrai rama man me gom tart lo lo 
Ardzat zanakin bsas kar 
Ramat tsandrin sapadas har 
Zanakin kuny kir tari lo lo 
Shrai rdma man me gom lo 16 


O Sri Ram, my heart destres thee, Lullay, Lullay ! 

Sita I was; small skill was mine ! 

Had I wist, I had not taken sister-in-law’s advice, 
Nor had my brother harkened to lies, Lullay, Lullay! 
O Sri Ram, my heart desires thee, Lullay, Lullay ! 

Raja Janaka’s daughter was I, 

Ram Chandra’s wife I became— 

Janaka’s daughter alone and unhappy, Lullay, Lullay! 
O Sri Ram, my heart desires thee, Lullay, Lullay ! 


4. Ba banda ésit sharmanda thovanas 
Gajs0 ba chané amara lalo 
“fannat dauzak yeti sorit gos 
Marit yimay no dubara lalo 
Ba banda osit sharmanda thovanas 
Vannats tsas tsandandaré 
Tati me votum tabardaro 
Tsatit ba trévanas hakit zijnas 
Gajso ba chané amara lalo 
Zarijaman nari vaethrav 
Pari lagat kharidaro 


Ba banda éstt sharmanda thovanas 
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Being His slave, He shamed me (with kindness) — 
Lean am I grown, for thy sake, Darling ! 
Heaven and hell enduring here, 

No more after death shall I come to thee, Darling ! 
Being His slave, He shamed me (with kindness) ! 
In the forest was I a sandal tree: 

But the woodcutter reached me there 

Felled me and dried and burnt— 

Lean am I grown, for thy sake, Darling ! 

A dress with gold lace and open sleeves 

And a fairy Pll buy for thee (my Darling)— 
Being His slave, He shamed me (with kindness) ! 


In this lullaby the mother speaks as if about to die. The first line is purely Sufi. 
The second implies both the weakness of childbirth and of longing for the Belov- 
ed (Sufi). In the sixth line, ‘forest’ means ‘this house.’ The penultimate line 
means ‘I will find thee a beautiful wife.’ 


To these I add text and translation ofa few other Panditani lullabies, the music for 
which was not recorded. 


AKANANDANO. 
5. Akanandand dod mandanas tser ho gom 
is gahanagarnas .,, 
- son garnas oe 
eh mala garnas Ag 
Me parbatgatsnas  ,, 
“3 dal gatsnas * 
Ki bata khenas ni 


Akanandano, its time to churn milk ! 


‘¢ ¥ make jewels ! 

99 ¥ make gold ! 

99 3 make garlands ! 

3 9 go to Hari Parbat ! 
99 ¥ go to Dal lake! 

99 * eat rice ! 


The more literal idiom would be “for churning milk it has gone late,” etc. 
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“IN A CRADLE OF BELLS.” 


6. Tsunat roti manzilis karay gar gar 
Thana yelt pytham adaratan 
Zatuk chon lyukh bagavanan 
Zatuk haeth ay satirish yar 
Tsunat, etc. 


Goda stint philya laj me vare 
Kotur thana pyau vanhare 
Ay bata lakmi haeth roz yar 
Tsunat, etc. 


Bab chon yindraza mae) yembar-zal 
Manzilis vathray hi ta makmal 
Manzilis chonts sona hanadar 
Tsunat, etc. 


Daht baji lalo gatsu tsat hal 

Athas keth day milar katshas tal kitab 
Tsort bay lalo tse valo yar 

Tsunat, etc. 


Mokta phul dakha chhut zapa-male 
Bayo biiit chhe zebayé 

Bayan chaiien chashm baddiur 
Tsunat, etc. 


Asmen pakan janawar 

Gatsyo koki kina kustir 
Doda-maej hemnay jantits har 
Tsunat, etc. 


Til rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells ! 

When thou camest at midnight out of my womb, 
God wrote thy horoscope, 

With thy horoscope came seven planets here— 
TPM rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


Spring flowers first came out in my garden,— 
A pigeon from the womb of this forest-nymph ! 
Live here long days, with bread and riches— 
TU rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


Thy father is Indra Raja, thy mother a lily ! 
I'll spread in thy cradle jasmine and velvet, 
Golden bells in thy cradle too— 

PU rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


Ten o’clock darling, go to school, 

Tablet and inkpot in hand, and book ’neath thy arm: 
Four o’clock darling, come back here— 

TPM rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


One pearl hangs on my rosary ! 
Brother, thy sister will help thee best ; 
May thy brothers escape the (evil) eye! 
Pll rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


Birds in the sky are flying — 

Cuckoo or nightingale wilt thou have? 

A houri of Paradise thy milk-mother shall be ! 
I'l rock thee, rock, in a cradle of bells. 


In this lullaby the mother recalls the baby’s birth, and proceeds to imagine his 
growing up and going toschool. The first two lines of the last verse she speaks of 
finding her boy a wife. 


Goda stint in the second verse could also refer to the village of that name. 


I take it that ro# manzi/is in the first line means a cradle with bells fastened to it. 


The following are songs sung with ta/a (drum) accompaniment, at marriages 
and other festal occasions such as Sacred-Thread ceremonies, by Panditanis : 
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7. Goptyan-hondi kanka lalo 
Gapalo darshun me hav 
Bhakti chaiit mokta drav tharine 
Rot raday tsarinéy keth 
Kanane drayt bazar 
Gapalo darshun me hav 
Shran karne gau darikayé 
Buyi yizt yar yatraye 
Balabadra ta Krishna avatar6 
Gipalo darshun me hav 


Darling child of the gopis— 

Show me Thy face, O Cowherd ! 

For love of Thee pearls fell from the vines : 
Radha in baskets picked them up 

Went to bazar to sell— 

Show me Thy face, O Cowherd ! 

To Dwarka He went for bathing, 

Again will come here to dwell. 

O Balabhadra, O Krishna avatar, 

Show me Thy face, O Cowherd ! 


The form of this song, as with so many of these Kashmiri womens and field songs, 
is that of a rondel, consisting of a varying text sung by the leader, and an unvarying 
refrain, in this case the first line or two lines, sung by the chorus. 

Note that‘vine’in the third line implies any flowering creeper (such a clematis 
or honeysuckle might be called), not the grape vine. This applies wherever the 
word is used in these renderings. 


8. Rakamani-hondt krishna bagavané 
Pan vandayé bagavand 


Sharthayt-hondi vamadéva jané 
Zalayt-hondi mahadeva Jano 
Ragnayt-hondt butishor Jano 
Valabayt-hondi ganapat jano 
Saetayt-hondi rama-tsandra Jano 
Koshallayt-hondt dasharata jané 
Lakmiya-hondi natayana Jano 
Kalikayt-hondi mahakala jano 
Tripurayt-hondt kaméshora Jano 
Parvatiyt-hondi shtvji jano 
Sobadrayt-hondi arzundev Jano 
Damayanti-hondi nalaraza sano 
Devaki-hondi vasudev Jano 
Raday:-hondi krishna bagavano 
Pan vandayé bagavano. 
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Rukmini’s Lord was Krishna— 


I will sacrifice my body to Thee, O Lord ! 


Sharika’s soul is Vamadeva, etc., etc. 


The refrain, Pan vandayo bagavand is repeated after every line. The remainder of 
the translation follows the pattern of line three, most of the names mentioned be- 
ing easily recognizable. The clearly expressed wish is that the bride may be as 
faithful and as blessed as the heavenly brides whose names, and the names of 
whose Lords (az, soul, self, life) are mentioned. Bagavand in the refrain signi- 
fies husband or God. 


MARRIAGE SONG. 


g. Ave bahar gulibadaman 
Shartka-devi andi andi 
Poshi chaman devar bandt 
Poshi lagas subhan ta shaman 


Avé, ete. 

Ragita-devi andi andi 
Pam-poshan devar bandit 
Dod-bavas subhan ta shaman 


Avé, ete. 

Zala-devi andi andi 
Vena-poshan devar bandit 
Puzilagas subhan ta shaman 


Ave, ete. 

Shivijiyas andi andi 
Tsandan-kulan devar bandi 
God ba dimas subhan ta shaman 


Ave, ete. 

Narayanas andi andi 

Tulst-poshan devar bandi 

Kong malas subhan ta shaman 

Ave. | 
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Spring has come, with almond blossom, 
All about Sharika devi ! 

Flower-beds are walled about— 
Flowers I'll offer, night and morn ! 


Spring has come, with almond blossom, 
All about Raginya devi! 
Lotus flowers are walled about— 


Milk [ll pour her night and morn ! 


Spring has come, with almond blossom, 
All about Zala Devi ! 

Mint-Plants are walled about— 

Paya Pll make, night and morn! 


Spring has come, with almond blossom, 
All about Shivaji! 

Sandal trees are walled about— 

I will anoint Him night and morn! 


Spring has come, with almond blossom, 
All about Narayan ! 

Tulsi plants are walled about— 

Saffron I'll rub night and morn! 


By the names Sharika, Raginya, etc., are meant places as well as the divinities 
worshipped. Thus Sharika (Sati, Parvati) is Hari Parbat, where there is a festival 
to Sharika in March ; Raginya (Kir Bavani) is an island at Tulamul where there 
is a festival in May ; Zala (another form of Parvati) is a hill where there is a festi- 
val in June; Shiv is a village in the Zainager pargana; Narayan 1s a dirtha near 
Baramula. 


The third line in each verse apparently refers to the repair of the walls of gardens 
and pools after the winter. 
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The following are Love-Songs, to which amystic meaning is also attached : 


10. Rasa vale vale sondartyé 
Mas khos hat bariye tse 
Rasa vale vale sindartyé 


Son vale vale sondariyé, 

Sala vale vale sondariyé Rasa, etc. 
Patse chatte zui tal durtyeé 

Nar ki wakt voth sondartye 


Pitse chaiie pot anzoltye 
Baban ladanaye raiia-manzoliye 


Asmon vatsakhay hat ranga-tsartye 
Vasakhat pan kina lagat valabartyé 


Yim kami gartye kundanak kartyeé 
Gariye sonar kina vatsa-kor gariyé 


Nakshdar yindras pakhach kami gariyé 
Gartyé chhanan kina vasta-kor gariye 


Quretly come, O Beauty, come 

O! cups of wine I’ll fill for thee— 
Come to our house, O Beauty, come 
Come asa guest, O Beauty, come 
Quzetly come, O Beauty, come ! 


Borders twain thy veil adorn ; 
At early dawn, O Beauty, rise— 
Quzetly come, O Beauty, come ! 


A silken border thy veil adorns ; 
Father has sent thee a cradle of bells— 
Quietly come, O Beauty, come ! 


Hast thou come from the heavens, O lovely bird ? 
Wilt come by thyself, or a snare shall I spread? 
Quietly come, O Beauty, come ! 


He who made this golden bracelet, 
Was he only a goldsmith and never a master of craft? 
Quietly come, O Beauty, come ! 
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He who made thy spinning-wheel’s painted spokes, 
Was he only a carpenter, or was he a master of craft? 
Quietly come, O Beauty, come | 


11. Roza bulbule lol chon amé 
Or-pasho tser kya hé gayiyo 
Andar vanane nindar ma paytyo 
Neru nebar chhuy chaleyavo » 


Roza bulbule lel chon amo 
Adan yili badam dravo 

Gayt wuchh-né vakhil ta navi 
Ranga-navan log chale-javo 


Stay, O bulbul (m.), thy love’s come to me ! 
Flower of the plum, why so late dost open? 
Did sleep in the woods overtake thee? 
Come forth now, here is the festival ! 


Stay, O bulbul, thy love's come to me ! 
When almond blossomed early, 

By boat or afoot we went to view it— 
Coloured boats are now displayed ! 


In this love-song, in the first line of each verse the woman addressesher lover. In 
the remainder of the first verse she speaks to herself, ‘ Flower-of-the-plum,’ say- 
ing that her heart has been dreaming so long, now her lover has come, it is time 
to awake. The second verse exemplifies the usual combination of reverdie and 
love-song. The second verse reduces the intensity of the first, as if the singer felt 
she had said too much, and would explain it away. 


The following shows both Hindu and Sufi motifs :— 


12. Somany days weary expecting ! 
Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest (mehman) (refrain)! 
O Majnin loved by (yan) Laila 
Where thou goest, mad one, I follow, 
With hair dishevelled ! 


Lodge n our house to-day, O Guest ! 
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Seven are the earths, nine the heavens 
In them Himself doth dwell 

Angels are wondering ! 

Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


Early I'll bring my Lover (yan) here, 
A bed of shawls I'll spread for him : 
No guest has come yet— 

Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


Who keeps the feast of Sat Narayan 

For him are heavenly (svargaek) robes reserved 
He only may cry Sri Ram, Ram! 

Lodge tn our house to-day, O Guest ! 


Who keeps the feast of Ramazan 

For him are heavenly (jantik) robes reserved 
There shall he read the Quran! 

Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


O God (hod) why was I born of my mother? 
What for came I to the world? 

“Writing and writing I give my orders (parvdna)”’ 
Lodge tn our house to-day, O Guest ! 


Ah, thou corpse, a boat is useless, 
Tis the Ferryman bears us across 
Angels are wondering ! 

Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


A Faqir came to my courtyard, 

And asked for alms: 

The alms I'll give are my very self— 
Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


Sadhu-folk came to my house 
Myself shall wash their feet 
Myself as fee will yield ! 

Lodge in our house to-day, O Guest ! 


\ 


I quote the text of the two last verses, the most beautiful, below: their signifi- 
canceis self-surrendertoGod. The word Guest is used much asin many Christian 
hymns. 


Fakir angan tsamé Satzan gara myon tsdmeé 
Tati kherat mang ane Khora tasa chhala ba pane 
Kherat dimasat pane Dakina dimasai pane 
Az riz sdnémehmdne Az roz sane mehmané 
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The following iscommonly sung by women, but whether only by Panditanis I am 
not certain. The women stand in tworows facing each other, the women in each 
row having their arms around each others necks. Each row walks forward and 
backward two steps, alternately, in time with the song. One side sings the first 
line only, repeating after every line or two lines, the other side the whole song. 
It is thusatruedance-song. Thesong issung without the slightest pause through- 
out, and rather quickened towards the end. 

The song is well-known to men also, and was sung tousby Abdulla Dar. The last 
line give the composer’s name. These facts place it, so far as the words are con- 
cerned, in adifferent category from the other songs in this section, which are pure 
folk-songs; here we have a song composed by an artist in the folk manner. The 
airis one of the commonest of Kashmiri tunes and is certainly of folk-origin, and not 
of minstrel-creation. 

Several diacritical marks are omitted in the text accompanying the music. 


PLL ROCK THEE. 
Musical example No. 18. By Mahmud Gami 


Sung by ABDULLA DAR. 
eee ER 





haat kana__ ke Giro; Tindi mas da 








Gari gari karayo, kanake dar, kanaké daré 
Tindi madadtyo, marge tsird, margé tsaro 

Stun kya rantye, thaluzan bird, thiluzan baré 
Dilhi hindi shazada, ak lahiré, ak lahiro 
Chyon-ne darya, chhumahé suré, chhumahé suré 
Malavat bazar, hati hanziré, hati hunztro 
Ashké naran, kurmo siiro, kurmé stro 

Mai marphat me, chavto pird, chavto puro 
Mahmud gami, tsandan daré, tsandan daré 


TP’ rock thee, rock thee, my earring, my earring 

I'll freeze thy toes, O robber Death, O robber Death ! 

What roast shall I make, eggs? eggs? 

The Prince of Delhi came to Lahore, came to Lahore! 

Disunion from thee is pain to me, pain to me! 

I'll fix thy price in the market, necklace mine, lecklace mine! 
_ The fire of love burnt me to ashes, burnt me to ashes ! 

The wine of knowledge He made me drink deep, drink deep! 

Mahmud Gami seeks the gem, seeks the gem. 


The fifth and last lines are Sufi; the gem is knowledge of divine things. The 
main part of the song is a nonsense lullaby. I have not printed the repeats of the 
first line, after each couplet. 


C. SONGS OF FOUR TAILOR BOYS. 


Similar to those of the Pandits and Panditanis are the words and music of other 
spring songs sung in gardens on festive occasions, as of pilgrimage or flower-view- 
ing. The two following were sung to us by Musulman tailor boys of Islamabad. 


REVERDIE. 
Musical example No. 19. 
Sung by tailor boys. 





nai chhui ma ba 











GARDEN, CRADLE, OR MARRIAGE SONG. 
Musical example No. 20. 


Ss Sung by tailor boys. 





TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF SONGS Nos, 19 Anp 20. 


Amad bahar janané, 
Yarane chhuy mabarak 
Sabzi ay maedanan, 
Kohan ta kohbyabanan 
Varin phalim ra amay (?) 
Yarane chhuy mabarak 
Komar paran hak striha 
Yaha paran yamanha 
Yarane chhuy mabarak 
Poshnila goshan chhe philay 
Mas kati hosh darané 
Vyar heth nyar chavané 
Yarane chhuy mabarak 


Spring has come, Beloved, O Friend, Thou art welcome ! 
Green are the meadows, mountains and plateaus 
Gardens are crowded (?)— 

O Friend, Thou art welcome ! 


Komar (bird) calls ‘hag siri ha’ (Only God is), 
Yaht calls ‘ya man ha’ (O Thou who art He)— 
O Friend, Thou art welcome ! 
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Mango-birds flourish— 

Dullard, where art thou? come to thy senses ! 
Come hither (to see) the flower-display ! 

O Friend, Thou art welcome ! 


The translation of lines § and ro is incomplete or doubtful. 


Karayo gira giro, myant jantiki daro 
Khalvat khanas chhuk basit pané 
Tébtya chht hiro, myani santiki daro 
Adam adam kethé ladnovun ladit laré 


Zuna-dabt vathray valo son mithray 
Boli kastaro myant jantiki daro 


Kwab hay dyathum setha gayas betab 
Yi chhu tithund narod myani jantiki daro 


Noel chhi maltay vol chht kananay 
Hati hanzaro myant jantiki daro 


I will rock Thee, rock, jewel of my Paradise ! 
In my empty house Thyself dost dwell ; 
In Thy bandoun are houris, jewel of my Paradise ! 
(How each man builds and again destroys ! ) 
On the moonlit balcony I'll spread Thy bed, come to our house, 
O Friend ! 
I dreamed a dream, very restless was I— 
This is His light, jewel of my Paradise ! 
On Thy neck is a rosary, gems in Thy ears, 
O my lecklace, jewel of my Paradise ! 


I omit two lines of which text and translation are doubtful. What remainsis fairly 
clear. Words and music were separately noted and cannot now be properly put 
together. 

I add to these translations of parts of some other songs sung at Ganabal and 


Acchabal by the same tailor boys from Islamabad : 
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O Pitiless, for Thy sake I am burnt to ashes ! (refrain) 
That love dost Thou forget, O my Friend ! 

Joseph is taken away for sale 

God send thee a buyer in fate’s bazaar ! 

Every string of love I will play upon— 

That song dost Thou hear, my Friend? 

Majnin climbed the mountain of Najd 

Pouring out tears not to be checked— 

Majnin in the desert, Laila in the grave ! 


Beloved, O Sweetheart, let us make friends ! 

Come with dishevelled curls ! 

Thou lisping baby, I'll make thee an anklet, 

And put on thy arms an armlet from the goldsmith ! 
In the paper lantern a candle is shining: 

Some day, O Moth, I’ll be its Parwana ! 


Both of these are Sufi, the latter mixed with lullaby words. 


Stealthily departed my Friend (yar), saw ye Him? (refrain) 
His earrings swinging, my darling! Stea/thily, etc. 
Gather ye, fairies, (viginyau) stand arow 

Beneath the trees of Masturvan ! Stea/thily, etc. 

I read the Quran verse by verse, 

Its shelter spreads to hell! Stea/thily, etc. 

Mahmud Gami waits on Love’s path, 

Seeking a guide, my darling! Stea/thily, etc. 


Four out of six verses. Fairies, in the second verse, means girls, sakAis : a dance 
song, as in musical example No. 18 is suggested. It is said there are many fairies 
in Masturvan, a forest near Avantipore. Shepherds say they sing at night; those 
who stay there go mad. 


D. MINSTREL SONGS. 


The songs here given wereall taken downat Srinagar from Abdulla Dar,* an here- 
ditary minstrel, whose picture is given on Plate II. The Musulman minstrels, such 
as Abdulla Dar (who was by farthe best individual Kashmiri singer we met), earn 
a living in Srinagar, and at the many fairs and festivals in the country villages. 
Abdulla Dar is a thorough artist, whose music is an inseparable part of himself: 
he is not only a singer, he also makes songs, of which examples are given below. 
To hear him recite Persian or Kashmiri words, without music, is almost as great 
a pleasure as to hear and see him sing. I say advisedly, see him sing, for not only 
is he a very handsome man with a frequent frank smile and pearly teeth, but his 
manner of singing is most fascinating, and while during asong he quite forgets him- 
self, at the close he will shyly hide his head behind the instrumentina very coy and 
boyish way. Like other Kashmiri minstrels he uses a raa6as accompaniment for 
his voice. Itsstringsarestruck with a wooden plectrum, so hardand sharply as to 
produce little tone, except occasionally from the sweet-sounding sympathetic 
wires ; nevertheless it formsa most appropriate and sufficient ones pes to 
the characteristically explosive enunciation of the songs. 

The main difficulty in recording the minstrels’ songs arises from one or two pecu- 
liarities to which oneafterwards becomes accustomed: theextraordinarily explo- 
sive accent on certain notes (it would be impossible to exaggerate it), combined 
with the complexity of vowel sounds in the language; and also the fascinating 
but elusive syncopation. This last rarely occurs the first time of singing, but when 
the singer is thoroughly warmed, and swaying to and fro with the raéaé, forgets 
his listeners and himself, singing with complete abandon, then these simple songs 
are wonderfully glorified and exhibit the most subtle art. Atthe same time, there 
isa perfectly clear enunciation of the words, whichare usually significant and some- 
times most profound, never sentimental or trivial. 

Each song is sung with many repeats, on a more or less definite system, of which 
a scheme is quoted in one or two examples given below. In all cases the song is 
ended with startling suddenness, and quite unexpectedly in the middle or near the 
beginning of the first line, the last word of the song proper being followed by an 
ecstatic shout, usually a nasal Aa! ha! 

Sometimes the second half only of a line is repeated, when an interjection such as 
he ! isthrown in. Sometimes also an interjection follows a line before a repeat, but 
notsoastointerfere withtherhythm. Such interjectionsare here printed in italics 
not forming part of the actual verses. 

The interpolation of additional vowels in singing, so common in Indian songs, is 
rare in Kashmir. 


* Also written Ablis, and Abul Didar. 
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All these peculiarities are well illustrated in the twosongs following (Nos. 21 and 
22). Oneof these has Persian words, but answers to the above account in all other 
particulars: wesubsequently heard Abdulla Dar sing thesame song with Kashmiri 
words, and also heard the air separately in a simpler form as a folk-song. 


HURE RAVARUM SHURIYE PAN. 


Musical example No. 21 
With explostve accent. Words by Moktai Dar. 
M. d- = 66. Sung by ABDULLA DAR. 


aged ma reato 


PEE a #2: an De | 
PcLaat £5 <oSSES SOEECA ¥ camean Lad Gases RSM om Me 
1S GRE (A 6 EES ES SS ee es 








vun tsul_a 


tos khor 





Rasa Tasa ya 











tha dipi 























0 SMe 6s Cl Se EES Le ae EE OE EET Y Peers a a 
Ia iL Die 2a Eas eed OE ee CRS Se ee Wee 2 ee be" bee es ES Se 
COS GE 1S AR Poe ES Cee 0 i PRS PE ee Se,  ReoN a 
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es Hass rede rav d= pune sur > 





rasa ss: ya_vun tsul_a__md...  tsiir 
a dipi__tttts khor 


Zines, MUL. es Hua fte) ~ fava yun tsur 

















- > a - = - - = = 
ps ee eat abe pis Bs; Hu ré FAV TSU O seeneservenscen pa n, 
ale Th ae pa n, Hi___ré PAV TU he CSU a O ec aetncsraeye pa n. 








Note: the third word of the refrain is misprinted ¢saré for sharzyé. 


The song is in triple time, with explosively emphatic accent, sometimes on every 
beat in the bar. When the last beat of the bar is represented by the same note as 
the first in the following bar, the third beat in the former is even more strongly ac- 
cented than the first. Each line is repeated three or four times, finally ending 


abruptly with yavwn in the first line. 


The sentiment is typical of the Kashmiri Sufi laments for wasted youth, and com- 
parable with that of such English poems as 


Dum juvenis fui litell I dred, 

Sed semper in sinnes | ete my bread ; 
Jam ductus sum into my bed. 
Terribilis mors conturbat me. 
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or 
First lullaby my youthful years, 
It is now time to go to bed: 
For crooked age and hoary hairs 
Have won the haven within my head. 


They area call to remember 
“those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing.” 


Rasa rasa yavun tsulmé tstire 
Hare ravarum shartye pan 
Satha dipitos khor zi miré 
Hare ravarum sharwye pan 


Maji yili zayos kong kustare 
Zianasi nahakai karnam hats 
Ayam pofmas lethtkaho daré 
Hare, etc. 


Ranga ranga banaho thart ko laeltye 
Kas kya byun byun baegarana és 
Kam vih karnam amlaen tstré 
Hiré, etc. 


Yavana osus khasan guré 
Nadaen ravarum bale pan 
Yaer hat loinam xbvyi mire 
Haré, etc. | 


Tir hat ditnam tani daer daeré 
Sina hat kornam nindri bedar 
Darshan chané bali bemaere 


Hire, etc. 
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Chashma chhat badam bomba tir-kartyeé 
Sarvt kada rot chin mahtaban 

Ut chin ratsaful dand mé laeliye 

Hare, etc. 


Yas akis loktis manzila daré 
Tas gau barabar Subhuhu sham 
Day nai dthi tai deknai paré 
Hire, ete. 


Vannats tsas badar dtvidaeré 
Totia vitit pyum zorvar 

Tsatit travanas aem gutil yaere 
Hiré, etc. 


Mas hai ditnam aem kala viliye 
Mat hat chaonas mala mal 

Rindi chhi daedaemit dardiki nirtyé 
Hiaré, etc. 


Piras pananis lagna paertyé 
Siras yemi hai karnam xan 
Moktai Daras vamed virtyé 
Hare, etc. 


Translation. 


Little by little youth passed stealthily by, 

I lost my Darling while yet my body was young : 
Ask Him one moment to stay His feet ! 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


When I was born of my mother, a fragrant nightingale,— 
That hour of my birth it is vain to blame ! 
From far and near my aunties came ; 


I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 
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Of diverse colour the pots He shaped, 

I know not to whom they were severally given ; 
What tricks this destiny secretly played ! 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


When I was young I would ride on a horse, 
Unknowing I wasted my youth ; 

With slender switches this destiny beats me : 
I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


This One with arrows continually shot me, 
Awakening this heart from slumber ; 

By beholding Thee shall I be cured. 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


Thine eyes are almonds, Thine eyebrows how fitted for archery ! 
The shape of the cypress is Thine, Thy face is bright as the moon ! 
Thy lips are as red as berries, Thy teeth as precious as pearls ! 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


One who in childhood fares ill, 

To him are morning and evening the same ; 
I God will not give, fate will not aid (?) 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


A strong deodar of the forest was I, 
The angel of death came near me, 
To lay me low, such was my fate. 

I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


Wine did this merchant give me, 

Wine made me to drink brimful— 

The drunkards (of love) are burnt by the fire of Disunion— 
I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


Why should I not sacrifice myself for my Master? 
He who made me acquainted with the secret: 
3 | 


Mokta Dar says, “I am a candidate: 
I lost my Houri while yet I was young ! 


WHAT PLAN, O MUSULMANS? 


Musical example No. 22. Persian words by Shams-i-T abriz. 
Con energico. 
MM o@ = 126. Sung by ABDULLA DAR. 
J molto marcato ; ee / 
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Chi tadbir ay musulmanan? ki man khudra nami dinam; 
Na tarsa wa yahadyam na gabram nat musulmanan. 

Na shargtyam na gharbtyam na bahriyam na barriyam 

Na az mulk-t-“iragiyam, na az khak-1-khurdasanam. 
Huwa’l-Awwal, Huwa’l- Akhir, Huwa’z-Zahir, Huwa’l-Batin: 
Byuz mawjidu ya man ha, digar chizt nami danam. 
Makanam la makan bashad ; nishanam bi nishan bashad ; 

Na tan bashad na jan bashad, kt man khud jan-t-jananam 
Na az ‘arsham, na az farsham, na az Jannat na az dazakh: 
Na az ddam na az hawwa, na az Firdaws-t-Rizwan-am. 
Tlah-t-Shams-t-Tabrizi, chira masti dar in ‘alam? 

Bijuz masti wa madhashi, digar chizt nami danam. 


What plan (to adopt) ? O Musulmans, for I know not myself ; 

Nor Christian nor Jew nor Zoroastrian nor Musulman am I, 

Nor of East nor of West, nor of sea nor of land, 

Nor of the country of ‘Irag nor the soil of Khurasan. 

He is first, He is last, the apparent is He, the hidden is He, 

Save the Existence of ‘O Thou Who art He,’ I know nought else, 
Placelessness in my place, tracelessness my trace, 

There is neither body nor soul, for I am indeed the Soul of the Beloved : 
Nor of Adam nor Eve am I, nor of the Paradise of Rizwan. 

Thou art the God of Shams-i-Tabriz; why art thou drunk inthis world? 
(Because) I know nought else but drunkenness and amazement. 


I am indebted to the kindness of Professor E. G. Browne for the above corrected 
text and translation of this beautiful ode of Shams-i-Tabriz. The reader should 
alsoconsult R. A. Nicholson, “The Divan-i-Shams-i-Tabriz” of (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1898) pp. 124-5, and 344 where text, and a literal and a very good 
versified English translation are given. The text given with the music approxi- 
mates to what was actually sung. Line § is Arabic, 


This is undoubtedly the best of Abdulla’s songs, both asregards the wordsand the 
music, both of which are high merit, though perhaps not well mated. 


cs 


Six other songs sung by Abdulla Dar are next given, with words accompanying 
the music only, and partial translations from the remainder of the text. 
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AWAKE, MY FRIEND! 


Musical example No. 23. Words by Mahmud Vazah. 
M @ = 432. fi 
Andante e sostenuto. Sung by ABDULLA Dar. 














da la nasy Hic hindi chhi 





Awake, my friend ! 
Be glad, spring has come ! 


Spread jasmine on the balconies, 

Lasting is the glory of jasmine ! 

From afar I saw the Beloved come hither 
That Houri came to my courtyard ! 


Breast to breast he embraced me before the people, 
Openly was His coming to be seen by any! 


Ah, burn my blood to clots of fondness, 
Accomplish (in my heart) the love of Islam ! 


These things thou shouldst not reveal among drunkards, 
Lest to-morrow there be reproach ! 


Mahmud Vazah will tell the secret of Love 
Hans Raja shall he be named ! 


This is one of the most attractive of Abdulla Dar’s songs. It will be noticed that 
the reverdie motif of the first lines and the refrain, which is repeated after every 
two lines connects this definitely Sufi song with the more typical folk-songs. The 
refrain, as usual, begins the song andis repeated after each verse. Each line canbe 


repeated several times. 


Abdul Rahim calls this Pahari rag. 
K 05 


O MY FRIEND, BRING MY BELOVED. 
Musical example No. 24. By Abdulla Dar. 


Sung by ABDULLA DAr. 


Andantino. 





Ma_ra ma_ti  thandi chhas bo nav 
Yi 





na bod  vath.a—_rids....... pvoshi......... cha 











shok nishi 




















by es yas myon yur an 


O my friend (f. sakhi) bring here my Beloved (lover or God) ! 
For whose sake I am making my body pure 
If He come, I’ll spread a flowery bed ! 


What tricks this destiny secretly played ! 
What a thing God for each one writes ! 


When Majnin wandered a madman in N ajdan mount, 
’T was for Laila’s sake he took for his own the hills and forests ! 


Love raised up Mansir on the cross ; 
On the cross he calls for his Beloved ! 


Rumbul and Sumbul flowered in my garden ; 
The bulbuls have seen it, rejoicing ! 


Your cypress form, how fair it is : 
Ha, the wine-merchant gave me wine to drink ! 


Youth is ajuggler, nought endures, 
The world is but grief at last ! 

O Pir, O Amir, O Piradasgir, 

In Thee is the trust of Abdulla. 


The refrain to be repeated after every verse. Each line can be repeated, with 
slight variations. 
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Mansir is Shams-i-Tabriz, whose story is proverbial in Kashmir. He was cruci- 
fied for saying Man khoda, man khoda, 1am God, Il am God. 
Here too the Sufi and reverdie motifs are combined. 

COME HITHER, BELOVED! 


Musical example No. 25. Made and sung by 


ABDULLA DAR. 


Legato. 





na 














sho___qa chan 


la te. 


Come hither, O Beloved, join friendship with me ! 
For Thy love my heart islamenting! Come hither, etc. 

When this pir told me the secret of God 

Love of that One made meaman! Come hither, etc. 

Make nought of this world : 

Nothing here endures, all passes away! Come hither, ete. 

Ha, sleeper, this world isa dream: 

Youth lingers with none! Come hither, etc. 

For Thy love I have wandered through the bazars, 

High and low I have sought Thee, Beloved! Come hither, etc. 
To thy shelter I ran, O prophet 

Abdulla Dar waits! Come hither, etc. 


The refrain as usual commences the song and follows each couplet. The song is 
purely Sufi, its subject the Love of God. 
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na 











TELL HIM OF ME. 


Musical example No. 26. Made and sung by 


ied feeble’ cat ABDULLA DAr. 








Myone van tas ha van__hé 








ly ASievehhuy tae shakes ~) 4a Sean yo 


Tell Him of me, O forest-nymph ! 
We would join friendship ! © 
Bring Him hither, 

Tell Him of me, O forest-nymph ! 





Seven verses in the original, consisting of ordinary Sufi phrases and ideas. 
Van-hiri, literally wood-houri, ‘forest-nymph, signifies O my friend, as sakAzis used 
in the songs of Hindustan. 


FORGET NOT GOD. 
Words by Gafar Kavadari, 


ob. ca. 1910. 


ah eegate Sung b ae lds DAR. 
EE et A, LL a 
BARSTS 


Musical example No. 27. 









aT Se Die See GEE LA SS Pa TS 
pos ug 
Pani myani boz_a vaeni roza shar_?z man dd)... 
Farz chhue ho run qar zin__i nando. 











Manes Sedo; 





pan —i my ani béz_a_ vaeni roza shar_?. 


fe marcato —j~ Fa 





zin 


Tun gar 











Harken, my soul, and be ashamed ! 

If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance. 
T’is thy duty to pay thy debts— 

If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance. 


Remember thou art not the servant of man: 
Be afraid of thy body: 

Somehow keep hold of the rein ! 

If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance ! 


Whence camest thou, from whom art thou born? 
Thou dost forget thy native land ! 

Art thou ashamed of thy home, O empty-pocket ? 
If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance ! 


The knife is whetted, O silly sheep : 

Why dost thou feel no fear in thy heart? 
Death’s butcher will sever limb from limb! 
If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance ! 


Only the log knows what teeth the saw has: 
The worm is destroying thy life, 

What he begins, he will also complete ! 

If thou knowst Him, maintain that acquaintance. 


On Gafar, who was bitter, sweet was grafted : 
Make not bitter the pea that was sweet ! 

Join company with the faqirs, O singer ! © 

If thou knowst Him, maintain that friendship. 


I give this in full as a typical Kashmiri Sufi composition, rather above the average 
in originality. 
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The words of the next air were not recorded. 


Musical example No. 28. 


M. > ie 160. 
Allegro 


Sung by ABDULLA Dar. 





The following song by Mahmud Gami may be given as an example of a real love 
song, though even this can be interpreted in Sufi wise. The story goes that 
Gami wrote the song about a girl of Kutahar (a village in the Maraz pargana of 
Kashmir) named Azme, and that it became the occasion of trouble for its author. 
Complaints were made about Gami, and his father reported the matter to the 
Tahsildar of the district ; but the poet explained that Azme meant ‘to-day’ and 
that the whole song had only a Sufi significance. 


AZME. 
1. ’Azmeé lel am vuchh-haet varé 
’ Azmeé hawth di daré, lols, °~Azme... 


2. Shangas naugam van kati praré 
Badnam gos kutaharé, lo lo, ’Azme... 


3. <Achhavala neb am brang kitahare 
Lachha baedi laegim kola tare, lo lo, ° Azmeé... 


4. Rokh chin sazaposh gult anaré 
Chashma chani kya chhi ab, dare lo lo, ° Azme... 


5. Guma hatsa bomba chani kya chhi my daré 
Nasti chant kaet kart maré, lols, °’Azme... 


6. Bar tag bhit kong-posh tsaran 
Mélum chhum na kahhzira@é, lolo, °Azmée... 
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7. Kolagam indrah kya chhi nam dare 
Tsakra chhas bedaré, lo lo, ’Azmé... 


8. Indaras chints rapa sanza tare 
Vucch-vaen ta ga’é bemare lo lo, ° Azme... 


g. Zévilis tumalas dogdi vare 
"Azmeé hund sarvi qad rutiye lo lo, ° Azme... 


10. Nol kya chhuy tsé lalan trotiye 
"Azmé hund van kapan tsotiye lo lo, ° Azme... 


11. Zévilis mastas Kaugan fidi vare 
Vankan karay shumaré lolo, ° Azmé... 


12. Str lokyemga’éavarélolo, ’Azmé... 


13. Mahmad Miskina ha Van prare 
Badnam gos kitaharé lols, °Azme... 


Azmé, love of thee came to me, fortunate vision ! 
Azmé, show me thy face, O darling. Azme love of thee, etc. 


Say where shall I wait, in Shangas or Naugam? 
AnillnameI gotin Kutahar! Azme, love of thee, etc. 


I sought thee in Achhaval, Brang, Kutahar— 
Lakhs of hardships I suffered, my darling. 


Pomegranate thy cheeks, or saza-posh— 
How dark are thine eyes, my darling ! 


Shining thy brows as though with sweat— 
How many a one thy nose has slain, my darling ! 


Sitting by the door, choosing saffron flowers, 
I know not for whom, my darling! 


What a famous spinning wheel is there in Kolgam, 
Matchless its handle, my darling! 


Silver are the strings of thy spinning wheel, 
Those who see it fall ill with wonder, my darling! 


Skilfully pounding the rice so fine, 
The good shape of the cypress has Azmé my darling ! 


Bright is her dress as a pearl, 
Short are the plaits of Azmé, my darling ! 
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Slowly combing her hair so fine— 
I will count up thy plaits, my darling ! 


Kamadev has passed through Kutahar, 
All folk to him must yield (?), my darling! 


Hapless Mahmid, where shall he wait for thee? 
An ill name I won in Kutahar, my darling ! 


APPENDIX I. 


SONGS OF A DELHI MINSTREL. 


The following airs were noted froma Delhi musician (sitar-player) named Tirkno, 
whom we passed on foot on the Kashmir road not far from Rawal Pindi. *He is 
accustomed to goto Kashmir in the summer to play to patronsthere. Later on, he 
found us established on the Dal lake, where Devirecorded a few of the airs played 
or sung by him. 


Musical example No. 29. Sung by Tirkno. 


Tar ee Sl Ce GES es BS 

Si 20 ee De A SS 
ae ae Pe ae 2 Pe eS ee 

é nt Se SP hae 


eer ee eel 

SIATEA ME Ciel REESE SHERI © ROIS CES 
POA ORE TE WD BD NEE EN ATT WEE AT 
by Ge ES SSA ES AES El Ee ae) a PSE s 





* We also found a very accomplished sarangi player at Domel, who refused an offer to 
_ accompany us, as he earned more by playing to the English visitors at the dak bungalow. 
The only other musicians we met en route were two bin players, both picturesque and 


ragged. 
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Musical example No. 31. Sung by Tirkno. 


M. d oo kata Sung by tailor boys. 
Semplice e legato 








f) # 
at ee : TT Se Pe Si Gy LoS see ee 
mena ae Hee Bertone Race PEARS BOTY Se BS PE SEE 





Musical example No. 32. Sung by Tirkno. 


Andante. M. d= 100. Sung by tailor boys. 


aor 
nl SES EES Abert Ee Ot“ SO 1) MR BRS See 
—— as D °, 





The following Hindustani song-words were recorded from the same Tirkno: 


Dhom hat teri be wafai ki 
Jana kar ham ne ashnat hi 


Apne ’ashag ko sabhi chahte 
Matn ne chaha to kya barat ki 


Dil diya hat to yad bhi rakhna 
Tum ko? adit hat bhal jane ki 


Notorious thy faithlessness ! 
Yet knowing it I gave thee my love. 


Everyone desires his beloved ; 
Was it wrong that I too desired? 


My heart I have given, but do thou remember it, 
For thou art wont to forget. 


KAWALI SONG. 


Gaur se dekha ajab nagsha nazar aya mujhe 

Zulba apne yar ka dil men nazar aya mujhe 

Ankh ke andar putli hai putli men pardah nazar aya hamen 
Gaur se dekha ajab nagsha nazar aya mujhe 


"Ishq peche ke chaman men bich men dala hat jal 
Dekhiye kis kis ko phanda men phasati hai bahar 


Bhaur ke site devano kyun jagati hat bahar 

Tu nahin shaqi to kis gafir ko bhati hat bahar 

Ya Wlahi wuh na chhute isha chhutna hat ghazav 
Gaur se dekha ajab nagsha nazar aya mujhe 


When I closely observed, a wonderful picture appeared to me, 

The glory of my Beloved in my heart made manifest ! 

As the pupil in the eye, so in the pupil, the reflection appeared to me — 
When I closely observed, a wonderful picture appeared to me ! 

I have spread a net in the garden of Love’s wandering 

Let us see whom the Spring will entrap in the snare! 

Spring arouses the dull-witted sluggard : 

Without Thee at its heart,O Beloved, what faithless one would love Spring? 
O Allah, let not that separation take place which would be my grief! 
When I closely observed, a wonderful picture appeared to me ! 

he ps 


APPENDIX II. 


Dogri Verses sung by Hat Khan, asinger of the Maharaja of Kashmir* to Jog Rag. 


Kad din dmana mande des 
Paharon valia rajia 


Kad din amanda mande des 
Badli homa vartve jarkar devan 


Barsa Mahabubon vale des 
Kad din amanda mande des 


Come sometimes to our land, 

O raja of the hills! 

Come sometimes to our land ! 

God made your country plenteous— 

Would I were the cloud to rain on my Beloved’s land ! 
Come sometimes to our land ! 


* Note: aconsiderable number of musicians, mostly Indian, are maintained by the Kashmir 
court. Amongst them are two, players of the vina and surbaha respectively, of supreme 
excellence, the former an artist who might rank with any in the world. The Maharaja 
prefers to hear an ordinary harmonium. 
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THE END. 


Four hundred and five copies printed for the authors at the Old Bourne Press, 
and published February, 1913. 
Sold by Messrs. Luzac, 46 Great Russell Street, and by Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160 Wardour Street, London. 
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